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GHOSTS 


Physical Ghosts of Dead Men 


ATURAL law controls the appearance or non-ap- 
pearance of physical ghosts, as it controls all phe- 
nomena. Every living physical object has a form 
body within and around it. The physical body is 

composed of physical matter, and of this much is known. 
The form body of the physical is composed of lunar matter, 
matter from the moon, of which little is known. Physical 
and lunar matter are really the same in kind; they differ in 
that the particles of lunar matter are finer and lie closer to- 
gether than those of physical matter, and that lunar and 
physical matter are to each other as opposite magnetic poles. 

The earth is a great magnet; the moon is likewise a 
magnet. The earth has at certain periods a stronger pull on 
the moon than has the moon on the earth, and at other times 
the moon has a stronger pull on the earth than the earth has 
on the moon. These periods are regular and certain. They 
are proportionate and extend through all measures of uni- 
versal physical time, from a fraction of a second to the dis- 
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solution of the world and universe. These constantly alter- 
nating pulls of the earth and moon cause constant circula- 
tion of lunar and physical matter and cause the phenomena 
which are called life and death. That which is circulated in 
the lunar matter and the physical matter are the life units 
from the sun. In the building up of a body the life units of 
the sun are conveyed by the lunar matter into physical 
structure. At the dissolution of the structure the life units 
are returned by the lunar matter to the sun. 

The magnetic pull between the earth and the moon af- 
fects every living object. The earth pulls on the physical 
body and the moon pulls on the form within the physical 
body. These magnetic pulls cause the inhalations and ex- 
halations of animals and plants and even of stones. During 
physical life and until the body has reached the mid-day of 
its power, the earth pulls on its physical body and the phy- 
sical holds its form body, and the form body draws from the 
moon: Then the tide turns; the moon pulls on its form body 
and the form body draws from its physical. Then when the 
hour of death has come the moon pulls the form body out of 
its physical and death follows, as before described. 

The earth pull on the physical body and the moon pull 
on the physical ghost continue until physical body and phy- 
sical ghost have been resolved into their respective elements. 
These magnetic pulls on physical form cause what is called 
the decay; the chemical or other physical action is only the 
result of the magnetic pulls and the physical means to bring 
about the end. 

When the earth pull is stronger than the moon pull, the 
physical ghost will be drawn close to its physical body under- 
ground or in its tomb, and is not likely to be seen by mere 
physical vision. When the moon pull is stronger than the 
earth pull, the physical ghost will be drawn away from its 
physical body. The pulsing or undulating movements of 
the physical ghost are usually caused by the magnetic action 
of the earth and the moon. Because of this magnetic action 
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a reclining physical ghost will be a little above or below, 
but usually above the physical object on which it appears 
to lie. 

The observer will notice that moving or walking ghosts 
do not seem to walk on the solid ground. The moon pull is 
strongest when the moon is brightest and is waxing. Then 
physical ghosts are most likely toappear. But in open moon- 
light they are not as likely to be seen or distinguished by the 
eye unused to see them, because then they are nearly of the 
color of the moonlight. They will be more easily seen under 
the shadow of a tree or in a room. 

The ghost often appears as if in a shroud or robe, or in 
a favorite costume. Whatever clothing it appears to have 
is that which was most strongly impressed on it, the physical 
ghost, by the mind before death. One reason physical 
ghosts often appear as if in a shroud is that shrouds are the 
garments in which the bodies are laid at rest, and the astral 
body, or physical ghost, has been impressed by the thought 
of the shroud. 

The physical ghost will take no heed of the living per- 
son unless the form body of that person attracts it. Then it 
may glide or walk toward that person and may even put out 
its hand and touch or take hold of the person. Whatever it 
does will depend on the thought and magnetism of the living 
person. The touch of the hand of the physical ghost will be 
like that of a rubber glove, or like the feeling of water when 
one puts his hand over the side of a moving boat, or it may 
feel like the flame of a candle when a moistened finger is 
passed quickly through it, or it may feel like a cool wind. 
Whichever feeling is produced by the touching of a physical 
ghost will depend on the state of preservation of its physical 
body. 

A physical ghost only, cannot commit any acts of vio- 
lence, cannot lay hold of any person with iron grip, cannot 
cause a living individual to do anything against his wish. 

The physical ghost is only an empty automaton, without 
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will or motive. It cannot even speak to the one who attracts 
it unless it is challenged and requested to speak, and then 
it will only be an echo, or a faint whisper, unless the living 
person furnishes the ghost with enough of his magnetism so 
that it may produce sound. If the necessary magnetism is 
furnished by the living, the physical ghost may be made to 
speak in whispers, but what it says will lack coherence and 
sense, unless the living gives it these or attaches undue im- 
portance to what is said. 

The voice of a ghost has a hollow sound or rather whis- 
pering sound, when the ghost is made to speak. 

The odor of a physical ghost is that with which every- 
one is familiar, who has been in a death chamber or with any 
dead body or in vaults in which the dead have been placed. 
This odor is caused by the particles which are drawn off 
from the physical body and thrown off by the physical ghost. 
All living bodies throw off physical particles, which affect 
the living according to their sensitiveness to smell. The 
odor of a physical dead body and its ghost is disagreeable 
because there is no co-ordinating entity in the dead body, 
and the particles thrown off are, by the living organism, 
sensed through smell, to be opposed to its physical well 
being. There is an influence of unwholesomeness about it 
which is instinctively noticed. 

That a physical ghost is not seen near a dead body is no 
evidence that it is not present. If the ghost is not clinging 
to its body it may lack cohesion of form, but it may be felt 
by one sufficiently sensitive. The disbeliever in ghosts may 
deny the existence of a ghost, even while its shapeless form 
may be clinging around or oozing through his body. The 
evidence of this is an empty feeling at the pit of the stomach, 
a creepy feeling up his spine or on his scalp. Something of 
this feeling may be caused by his own fear, and picturing or 
fancving the possibility of existence of that which he denies 
to exist. But the one who continues to look for ghosts will 
eventually have no difficulty in distinguishing between a 
ghost and his own apprehension or fancies of a ghost. 
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Although a physical ghost is without volition and can 
do no intentional harm, yet a ghost may harm the living by 
the baleful and unwholesome atmosphere which its presence 
causes. The presence of a physical ghost may cause peculiar 
diseases to a person living near the place where the physical 
body of the ghost is buried. These peculiar diseases are not: 
merely the result of the noxious gases which affect the 
physical body of the living, but diseases which will affect 
the form body of the living. Not all living persons will 
be thus affected, but only those whose own form body 
within the physical attracts the physical ghost and yet 
has not the positive magnetism to repel the ghost, whether 
it is or is not visible. In that case the physical ghost of the 
dead preys upon and draws the vital and magnetic qualities 
off from the form body of the living person. When this is 
done, the physical body has not enough vitality to perform 
its own physical functions and wastes and droops as the re- 
sult. Those who live in the neighborhood of a burial ground 
and who have wasting diseases which physicians cannot ac- 
count for nor cure, may scout this suggestion as to the pos- 
sible cause. But it may be to their advantage to remove to 
a more wholesome place. 

A physical ghost may be repelled by willing it to go 
away. But it cannot by such willing be driven a great dis- 
tance from its own physical body, nor can the physical ghost 
of the dead be broken up or dissipated and disposed of as 
it is possible to dispose of desire and thought ghosts. The 
way to get rid of the physical ghost, if one will not get out 
of its neighborhood, is to locate its physical body and burn 
that physical body or have it removed to some distant place, 
and then to let in the sunshine and air. 

It is well for everyone to understand what physical 
ghosts are, but it is unwise for most people to hunt for them 
or have anything to do with them, unless it be their duty so 
to do. Most people have a dread of ghosts whether they do 
or do not believe that ghosts exist, and yet some take a mor- 
bid satisfaction in hunting for ghosts. The ghost hunter is 
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usually repaid according to the spirit which prompts him. If 
he is diligently looking for thrills he will get them, though 
they may not be such as he had planned to have. If he hopes 
to prove that ghosts do not exist he will be dissatisfied, be- 
cause he will have experiences which he cannot weigh or 
measure. Although these will not be evidences of ghosts, 
they will leave him in suspense; and, he will be further dis- 
satisfied because, even if there are no such things as ghosts, 
it is impossible for him to prove it. 

Those whose duty it is to deal with ghosts are of two 
kinds. To the one belong those who know of or are ap- 
pointed to their work, as they fill a certain position and do a 
necessary kind of work in the economy of nature. To the 
other kind belong those who appoint themselves to the work. 

The one who knows his work is an occultist born; he 
comes into this knowledge as the result of his work in for- 
mer lives. The one who is appointed to deal with ghosts is 
an advanced student of occultism, accepted and consciously 
working in a certain school of occultism, one of the degrees 
and duties of which is to understand and deal justly with the 
ghosts of dead men. He performs a necessary service for 
the body of nature. He also guards the living from the 
ghosts of dead men, in so far as the living will permit. Deal- 
ing with the physical ghosts of dead men is the least im- 
portant of his work. What he does with regard to the de- 
sire and thoughts ghosts of dead men, will be shown later. 

He who appoints himself to deal with the ghosts of the 
dead runs great risks, unless the motive which prompts him 
is his interest in the welfare of a cause and unless he has no 
selfish interest, such as desire for sensation; that is to say, 
his researches and investigation into the phenomena of 
ghosts must be undertaken to add to the sum of human 
knowledge for the welfare of humanity and not merely to 
satisfy a morbid curiosity, nor to achieve the questionable 
reputation of being an authority about things occult; nor 
should his motive be to communicate with what are indis- 
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criminately called “spirits of the dead,” or with relatives 
and friends who have departed this life. Unless the motive 
of one who deals with ghosts of the dead is serious, and to 
perform an unselfish action for the greater knowledge and 
good of all, he will be unprotected against unseen forces; 
and, the more energetic his search the more likely he will be 
to suffer from the living as well as from the dead. 

Scientists who have attempted the work have met with 
various results. The motive which prompts a scientist to 
try to prove the immortality of the soul is good. But the 
demonstration that physical and desire and thought ghosts 
exist, will not prove the immortality of the soul. Such 
demonstration will prove—to whom proof is possible—that 
such ghosts exist; but physical and desire and thought 
ghosts will be dissipated. Each ghost has its period of dura- 
tion. Immortality is for man, and not for his ghosts. 





WHAT DEVOTION WILL DO 
By O. N. Schou. 


EVOTION is the essential to attainment. Devo- 
tion must fill our heart and soul if we are to realize 
our ideals; it will give force to our thoughts and 
acts, and influence those with whom we come into 

contact by inspiring them with like devotion. 

To what should we be devoted? To the good of every- 
one, to the study of theosophical teachings, and to the disci- 
pline of our own nature. This devotion will broaden our 
view of life. Theosophy will be seen to be that which the 
world most needs, and we shall work for Theosophy, and to 
make Theosophy known to the world. 








PROGRESS IN THEOSOPHY 
Short Talks on the Subject 


By M. E. Jutte. 


VEN a superficial survey of Theosophy cannot fail to 
I, convince an inquirer that there is something quite 


practical in its teachings, which, if followed, leads to 

success in life, physically, mentally and spiritually ; 
and, that the teachings make man happier. Life is seen not 
to be a nightmare, but to be regulated by law, according to 
a broad, harmonious plan in which each individual acts as a 
little or a big wheel in the vast machinery of the whole. Each 
human being is destined, according to his karma’ to follow a 
certain line of endeavor and thought; and yet, if he so wills, 
he has the power to break the bonds that hold him down to 
his task. 

Man is the only living being that is not carried along by 
nature alone. He has the power to raise himself out of his 
present condition. If he so determines he can advance, by 
self-devised effort, far beyond the point which he would 
have reached in the present incarnation under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Theosophy teaches that, by right thought and 
action, man can so live that the world will be better for his 
having lived. 

No person should consider himself too limited in his oppor- 
tunities to do something worth while. Opportunities for use- 
fulness are offered as soon as the individual wants to be use- 
ful. Many seek satisfaction and an outlet for their energy 
‘in charitable, educational or settlement work, but I think 
there is no more practical and profitable way to advance 
one’s self and others than to become familiar with a true 
philosophy of life and to live it, and to make known to others 
what he believes to be true. A knowledge of Theosophy 
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makes for progress because it teaches one how to think, how 
to act, how to live, and how to die. Reform and progress 
come as soon as we know how to think and do right. Prog- 
ress begins from within. No more lasting progress can be 
made than to work for the inner man, for such work is not 
lost at death; it lasts through future incarnations. 

The motive is most important. Let the motive be right, 
and no matter how ill'directed one’s efforts are in the begin- 
ning, they will be corrected and the results will come out 
right in the end. The best motive is unselfish action for the 
good of all. As soon as one turns his interest away from his 
petty self and towards the greater good, he approaches the 
ideal of brotherhood. He who works for the good of others, 
incidentally will himself make progress, for he is keeping his 
mind in line with the ideal of human perfection. People who 
long for something better and who do not seem to accomplish 
much, lack confidence, determination, the fire of enthusiasm. 
These must be acquired. Constancy, persistence, sincerity, 
help to overcome the difficulties that naturally are found in 
the path of progress. Times of obscuration and discourage- 
ment must be met, that the effort may not end in regrets, 
that the teaching be not blamed and called impractical. 

Some people have said that Theosophy is apt to take from 
one the ambition to improve the material side of things. But 
in such cases it will usually be found that the teachings have 
been used as an excuse for taking things easy. The teach- 
ings have in such cases been misunderstood. In “Light on 
the Path” we read: “Kill out ambition,” “kill out desire of 
life,” “kill out desire of comfort.” But this advice follows: 
“Work as those work who are ambitious.” If this is com- 
pared with the preceding statement, it may be said to be a 
contradiction. It simply means: “Do your duty in the world, 
and work; and, while you work, “Seek in the heart the source 
of evil and expunge it.” That is a simple rule for progress. 
By following it we learn to live an inner life while attending 
to the duties of the outer life; to be in and with the world, 
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but not of it; to learn to live in the eternal while still keenly 
alive to all that happens about us, is progress. 

We cannot free ourselves from the bonds of matter by re- 
tiring to a lonely spot for meditation, and by living on herbs 
and fruit and water. That is trying to escape from tempta- 
tion. It has been tried, and has ended in failure. One should 
overcome instead of running away from temptation. 

To make progress it is necessary to do the duties of life as 
they come to us; to act according to principles instead of 
what may seem good policy; to do what is right in our deal- 
ings with others; to not want what does not belong to us; to 
be honest; to be truthful—thus we shall be true to the prin- 
ciples and ideals we have set before ourselves; thus we shall 
make progress in Theosophy. H. P. Blavatsky has put these 
simple things into these beautiful words: 

“Behold the truth before you; a clean life, an open mind, 
a pure heart, an eager intellect, an unveiled spiritual percep- 
tion, a brotherliness for one’s co-disciple, a readiness to give 
and receive advice, a loyal sense of duty, a willing obedience 
to the behest of Truth, a courageous endurance of personal 
injustice, a brave declaration of principles, a valiant defence 
of those unjustly attacked, and a constant eye to the ideal of 
human progression and perfection—these are the golden 
stairs up the steps of which the learner may climb to the 
Temple of Divine Wisdom.” 

These are simple rules. As we live them we shall make 
progress in Theosophy. Life and conduct in this material 
world is the expression ot our life in the world of thought. 
Our progress depends on what we think, on the mental atti- 
tude we take with respect to the problem before us. If we 
wish to make true progress materially, mentally, or spirit- 
ually, we must take the right mental attitude. To find out 
what our right mental attitude is towards the questions be- 


fore us, is a sign of mental progress. Right or wrong atti- 
tude is reflected in results. 


All things, good and bad, radiate from the mind, hence the 
importance of training and trying to control the mind. It re- 
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quires and is worth lives of effort to so train and master the 
mind, that the mental faculties can be used at any time. 

Spiritual progress depends upon the mind: The mind is 
the instrument by which the soul makes spiritual progress. 
Spiritual progress has to do with the attainment of the ulti- 
mate purpose of existence. This purpose is the conscious 
realization of consciousness. 

There are two paths, either one of which the soul may 
take in its pilgrimage through its many lives—the path of 
forms, and the path of consciousness. Theosophy leads us 
to the idea of consciousness, the becoming conscious, and the 
expansion of the individual into the all-consciousness, which 
is the end and ultimate aim of all existence. Consciousness 
alone is everlasting and eternal. 

The beginning of the path of consciousness is to set one’s 
mind on it. The next step is to try to be conscious of that to 
which the mind is turned. Then to direct the mind towards 
one’s self, to become conscious of one’s own individuality, 
and to dwell in that at will. Then follows the expansion of 
the individual conscious self into the all-consciousness. 

To make progress in any line of endeavor, one must have 
an object, and aim. The higher the aim, the more one is apt 
to accomplish in life. If that is the aim and purpose, a begin- 
ning must be made sometime. Why not in this incarnation? 
There is no time like the present. Why not start now on the 
journey we know we must take some time? No one can 
make more real progress than he who calmly considers his 
subject, realizes that it is true, and sets his mind steadily to 
work for it. 

One reason why so many people drift along with the 
stream of humanity, and, at death, seem to be no higher in 
the scale than they were in their youth, is for lack of an aim, 
a purpose, and definite ideals in life. But I believe that at 
some time in life, one has an indistinct longing for knowl- 
edge. But he does not know where to get it. Science and 
the churches do not teach of that knowledge. I believe that 
teaching is in Theosophy. 
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By Julia E. Hard. 


ROGRESS in Theosophy is made by acquiring the 
knowledge of its principles, by the application of 


those principles in every-day life, and by growth 
from within. 

Presupposing one to be in possession of a fairly good phys- 
ical body, an average mental equipment, and a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of Theosophy, that one can make 
progress—and progress in Theosophy is made in the interior 
or metaphysical rather than in the physical side of man’s na- 
ture. The inner growth is by far the most important. Inte- 
rior growth is not conferred by anything from without, but 
by a mental alchemy. 

A part of the work with the physical body is in the trans- 
mission of the physical energies into occult and spiritual 
powers. Another part of the work deals with the psychic 
nature of man—in making it a fit instrument of energy for 
man, the Thinker, to direct. And in this work man should 
make sure to have moral righteousness as his guiding mo- 
tive. 


Progress in Theosophy brings out and develops the God- 
like qualities in man’s nature. ; 

Character depends upon the thoughts of man, the ideal 
toward which he aspires, and on his strength and singleness 
of will; but his ideal of life and thoughts and character are 
determined by his underlying motive. 


By F. A. Ross. 


not matter so much where one stood as in what direc- 
tion he was going. 

One is never standing still. He is going either for- 

ward or backward. The forward direction we call progress. 


| was our genial Oliver Wendell Holmes, who said it did 
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By progress we mean advancement from a present condi- 
tion or place toward a given standard or goal beyond. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to progress from one 
point to another on the physical earth, providing one is not 
a cripple; it is not more difficult to progress mentally, if one 
has aspirations to acquire knowledge; it is not impossible, 
by any means, to keep pace with what the world calls prog- 
ress. but progress in Theosophy is to gain or attain some- 
thing of Theosophia, Divine Wisdom. Divine Wisdom is 
different not only from, but frequently at variance with, 
worldly wisdom. 

We generally take various courses in school and college 
from the motive to become informed, to be well educated, 
to prepare ourselves to earn a living, all of which motives 
are legitimate, but which do not’ or should not prevail in 
taking up the study of Theosophy. It is probable that most 
of us “stumbled”, as it were, “into Theosophy”, but we can- 
not for long continue in this haphazard fashion. The time 
must come when we consciously take our steps. We then 
proceed with our study from an aspiration to know truth, 
whether it coincides with our previously conceived and es- 
tablished ideas or not, whether it accords with those of our 
friends or makes us appear queer or ridiculous in their eyes. 
Therefore, at the outset, one must be ready to meet the dis- 
approval of his associates, and care more for truth than for 
the opinion of the world. 

Usually we undertake those studies and follow those pur- 
suits in the world which are advantageous to us. This is 
worldly wisdom. But in taking up Theosophy we should 
not expect such returns. In making this statement I do not 
imply that the study of Theosophy will prove disadvantag- 
eous or detrimental to us; I mean that the motive in study- 
ing Theosophy should be impersonal and unselfish. It is 
well known that the student frequently meets with apparent 
disadvantages and obstacles; but that is because he indi- 
cates his willingness to meet his obligations now, rather than 
to postpone their settlement to a later day. 
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The earnest student of Theosophy is instructed in the 
seven-fold constitution of his being, and is plainly told that 
he has animal propensities, which are his first duty to mas- 
ter, to control, to direct. In this particular, Theosophy, to 
use a common expression, “takes the bull by the horns” in- 
stead of veiling the animal and calling it high-sounding 
names—a method resulting in self'deception, hypocrisy, re- 
ligious cant and certain moral retrogression. 

With considerable interest I have watched the reaction 
upon people’ of constant affirmations, such as: “I am per- 
fect,” “I am a child of God,” “I am love,’ “I am Success.” 
As half truths are applicable to only a certain plane of being, 
they sometimes produce good results; but they invariably 
delude the personality. How much better to be taught what 
is the divine portion of us, and what the animal part. Thus 
we know where to look for truth, and when <o be on the 
watch for illusion. 

Progress in Divine Wisdom is not merely an intellectual 
grasp of certain Theosophical teachings, but a transforma- 
tion of what we call the lower nature or lower quaternary 
into a divine being. This progress is indicated by the zodi- 
acal semi-circle from libra and by way of capricorn up to 
aries, our divine source. This line is called the Path, and is 
physiologically represented in each human body. Strictly 
speaking, progress in Theosophy is advancement along this 
path. Progression is a going forth or towards a pro-gredior ; 
the Latin, however, has another word, in-gredior or an in- 
gress, which would more properly define the method of ad- 
vancement in Theosophy, from libra to aries. The divine 
Sophia is within, and by a method of ingress we approach 
this heavenly wisdom and learn what it has to tell us. It 
is the still, small voice which speaks to us when we are at- 
tentive to hear and responsive to obey. 


Perhaps few of us will ever make much progress in Theos- 


ophy, but certainly we can all make progress toward Theos- 
ophy, which is the first essential. 
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Thus, by filling the mind with facts, by understanding our 
nature and trying to control it, by knowing Theosophical 
teachings so well that we can impart them to others, espe- 
cially the teachings regarding the seven-fold constitution of 
man, karma and reincarnation, by demonstrating our belief 
in universal brotherhood, and by listening to the Divine 
Sophia within, we make real progress in Theosophy. 


By William Soutar. 


HE first essential for one who would progress in 
Theosophy, is to read and study the philosophy as 
taught in the Secret Doctrine. 

If we would master any branch of Science, we 
should first become acquainted with its fundamental prin- 
ciples. The one who desires to become a chemist must first 
become familiar with his text book, learn something of the 
various elements, the results of their combinations and of 
the laws governing them. But when he enters the labora- 
tory, and verifies what he has read and realizes that the 
results are actually so, it is then only that he knows. S- 
also is it with the student of Theosophy; he might be able 
to recite the Secret Doctrine from beginning to end, but that 
would not make him a Theosophist. He must work over 
what he has read, in the laboratory of the mind; he must 
bring the conscious light of the mind to bear upon it until he 
sees and realizes the truth in it; he must assimilate it; then 
it is his own. 

Our progress depends on how well we train ourselves to 
discern the real through the seeming; how to look through 
the glitter and show of things, and find the animating prin- 
ciple, the soul, which lies back or within the appearance. If 
we try to realize the great fundamental truth of universal 
brotherhood—the unity of all souls. with the great Over- 
Soul—we shall not be so ready to condemn any one, even 
though we are justified in disapproving of his actions; we 
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shall distinguish between the actor, and the action. The 
actor is verily myself and the other selves who masquerade 
for a brief space in various bodies. In condemning the ac- 
tor I condemn myself. 

To progress in Theosophy we must endeavor to perform 
the duties of life to the best of our knowledge and ability, 
whether these are or are not agreeable to us. Our duties 
are our tests—which prove us. Let us pass on these truths 
to others whenever there is an opportunity. But we should 
know when to speak, and when to be silent; we should have 
the wisdom of the serpent, as well as the harmlessness of 
the dove. | 





ONE OF THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 
By J. Levett. 


IFE is full of problems. “Why are we here?” 

Many theories are advanced, and mankind are still 

wondering—why. The answer most satisfactory 

to Theosophists is, every living thing in the uni- 

verse, by involution and evolution, is to be raised to the state 

of conscious intelligence, and to conscious immortality. Man 

alone is able to carry out this plan. That is why we are here. 

We must first begin work with ourselves, by raising our 
lower into higher elements. 

All that is to be done cannot be accomplished in this one 
life. An understanding of the doctrine of reincarnation 
gives us a key to the problem. But if we would solve it, 
we must not put off until tomorrow what we should do to- 
day. With the thought that there is a definite purpose for 
our being here; that we have a definite work to perform, 
gives a different coloring to this life problem. It shows us 
what we are todo. Weare here to do it. 














PYTHAGORAS. 


By Eduard Herrman. 


CCORDING to the Pythagorean teaching, man 1s 
the sacred Triad, consisting of body, soul and 
spirit. We have seen that, in educating the young 
men who came to his celebrated school in Crotona, 

Pythagoras first called their attention to the care and devel- 
opment of the body, maintaining that it is necessary for the 
soul to have a clean, strong and healthy house to live in. He 
laid great stress on the teaching that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to live a chaste and pure life, to have the desires and 
passions of the body well under control. He showed his 
disciples how individuals, families, communities and finally 
whole nations degenerated, simply because they never 
learned to overcome the low and mean inclinations of the 
senses—which at the same time illustrates how delusive are 
the sensual pleasures, how they might always demand 
stronger and ever stronger stimulants until the body is 
ruined. Thus, the gratification of the senses must of ne- 
cessity draw the soul, the connecting link between matter 
and spirit, away from the higher plane and thereby cause 
that mental suffering which we call the pangs of conscience. 
I call it the endless suffering because the soul, intuitively 
knowing its divine origin’ can never again be consoled and 
comforted after having lost its hold on the divine heritage. 

Then life is often thrown away as an unbearable burden; 
and the statistics of suicide afford a pretty fair estimation of 
the moral standard of a people. Men and women who live 
a virtuous, industrious life rarely commit suicide; they in- 
stinctively feel that the real joy of living is in being drawn 
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upward to the spiritual spheres, the home of the soul from 
which come all inspirations, the powerful love for the good, 
the true and the beautiful. It is therefore necessary to un- 
derstand the secret of Psyche. The Pythagorean Initiation, 
like that of all the Mysteries, was principally an unveiling 
of this secret. And where could we find a more interesting 
object for our studies than in that eternal sphinx, the hu- 
man soul, which is a mystery to itself; at one time full of 
divine light, and then again plunged into the deepest dark- 
ness; now full of heavenly exultation, and then again sad 
unto death. Asa great German poet says: “What is it that 
can explain this strange, self-contradictory state of the 
soul?” What else can it be but the feeling that the soul 
belongs not to this world, because there is nothing in it which 
can give it perfect satisfaction, perfect happiness. But 
where does Psyche come from and where does she go to? 
Can this question be answered? The ancient sages said: 
“Know thyself and you will know the whole creation.” 

After explaining to his disciples what he knew about the 
evolution of the earth, Pythagoras told them how in the 
course of millions of years’ the human soul was developed 
by continuous incarnation and disincarnation. This doctrine 
seems to have been kept sacred, from Pythagoras down to 
Plato, the scientific aspect of it being only known to the 
Initiates. Plato himself could not give a clear statement of 
it, thence his transmigration of souls—which is probably 
an attempt to hide the secret teaching now known to all 
Theosophists, that the soul before incarnating in a human 
body has to pass through all the kingdoms of nature. But 
after having once reached this state in its evolution, it never 
again transmigrates into an animal body. 

Pythagoras’ explanation of the soul and its destiny is, in 
the main points, the same as that which we have received 
from the Masters. The soul is a spark of the divine spirit 
and, as such, is indestructible, ever living, ever developing. 
Before appearing on this earth, it has lived in other ethereal 
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states of existence, but as yet is undeveloped in intelligence 
and will power. This development it can get by overcoming 
obstacles of all kinds, especially the impediments of physical 
matter. This is one of the reasons why the immortal monad 
comes to this, our world of dense matter, and begins the 
seemingly everlasting struggle for existence, which, in fact, 
is only the fight against the inborn desire for enjoyment and 
laziness; the first of which the soul has acquired in her for- 
mer pleasant states of ethereal existence, the second in the 
millions of years of absolute inertia while imprisoned in the 
densest matter of this globe. For the divine monad has to 
pass through all the kingdoms of nature, developing tied 
and gradually the latent faculties. 

In the mineral kingdom the divine monad is only a blind 
and undetermined force, which, in the vegetable kingdom, 
becomes individualized to some extent. In the animal body 
the undeveloped soul has already acquired sensibility, is 
guided by instinct, made impressionable by the will of man, 
and even manifests a will of its own. All of these trans- 
formations require immense periods of time, during which 
great changes take place on our globe; the greatest being 
marked by the transmigration of souls from a lower to a 
higher plane of being . In other words, the old bodies are 
outlived and more developed ones, with greater possibilities, 
are inherited and taken possession of. Thus, when a race 
is dying out, it is a sign that the souls are seeking bodies 
which are able to furnish possibilities for future progress. 
This, of course, necessitates reincarnation over and over, 
until the soul can gather no more experiences from a stay 
on this planet. 

We have always lived and shall live forever, but the state 
of our existence is continually changing, according to our 
desires and thoughts. As a man thinks, so he is’ and so his 
circumstances and opportunities will be. If he inclines to 
the sensual enjoyments, to the pleasures, to the superficial 
beauties of this earth, he will surely get them some time. 
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If he longs for glory, for riches, for power, for knowledge, 
for wisdom, for goodness, for spiritual greatness, these are 
all his, providing he directs his thought, his intelligence, and 
his will power to them in order to get them. But of course 
things that belong to this earth we can have only on this 
earth, and if life is too short to satisfy our desires, then we 
have to come again, for it is our desires which call us back 
for reincarnation. Spiritual desires may be satisfied in spir- 
itual spheres, but where is the man or woman who has over- 
come all the attractions of this earth, and is worthy and duly 
prepared to live forever in more ethereal worlds? It is true 
that the evolution of the human soul tends to the acquire- 
ment of this blissful state’ and it is not less true that there 
are souls living in human bodies who have prepared and so 
perfected themselves that, as the Bible puts it, they need 
not go out any more, and are worthy “to be pillars in my 
Father’s house’—but it is not less true that the greater 
part of humanity needs many more reincarnations, for per- 
fection. People are beginning to ask what life on this earth 
really means, what the soul of man is, where it comes from, 
where it goes to, and if immortality is not merely a beautiful 
dream. Let Pythagoras answer these questions. 

The soul is, according to his teaching, an ethereal double 
of the body, and encloses in itself the immortal spirit. This 
ethereal body is the organ which the spirit creates and uses; 
it animates the physical body and does not die when the body 
dies, but simply withdraws into other spheres where it con- 
tinues to live and to change, according to the inclinations of 
the spirit. If the spirit chooses to live in higher spheres, then 
its envelope, “the spiritual body,” as St. Paul calls it, be- 
comes more and more rarefied, while in lower spheres it be- 
comes denser and sometimes even visible to the eye of man. 
According to the ancient teaching, the spirit, whether it be on 
earth or in heaven, is always enclosed in a body—an abso- 
lutely spiritual and formless entity being unthinkable. 


Now what happens to the soul when the body dies? That 
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depends on the moral state which it has reached while on 
earth. The pure and intelligent soul, having, by thoughts 
and aspiration for a higher life, gradually loosened the 
bonds connecting it with the physical body, experiences no 
pain or suffering when the critical moment arrives. It 
might even have had visions and affirmations of the existence 
of the other world, have seen and conversed with departed 
friends and relatives—‘‘the half gods,” as Pythagoras calls 
them—who are anxious to assist in the effort of freeing itself 


from the physical body. When this is accomplished, a feeling . 


of great happiness and lightness permeates the soul and car- 
ries it aloft into an ocean of light and to those it loves most. 
There the soul enjoys a long and beautiful rest, living over 
and over the happiest events of its past life, gathering wis- 
dom from the wise, love from the lovers, and beauty from the 
divine beauty which surrounds it everywhere. And what it 
thus acquires it freely spends again on all who need it most. 
This is the beneficent influence of the half gods, which Pytha- 
goras counsels: “Revere the memory of the beneficent 
heroes, the half gods.” 

This blissful state is long in proportion to the good 
thoughts and acts which the soul committed during earth 
life. When they are exhausted, perhaps after centuries, 
the desire for physical life wells up in the soul, which then 
sinks unconsciously into lower and lower spheres, until it 
finds itself imprisoned again in a physical body—having 
only a vague recollection of the lost paradise, that inexpli- 
cable longing for something higher and better, which fills 
the human heart with periodical sadness, but at the same 
time urges man to continual activity and progress because 
he labors under the delusion that perfect happiness may be 
found on this earth. 

It is different with the less advanced soul, which inclines 
more to the sensual instincts and has few higher aspirations. 
Then the parting with the body is not so easy, because the 
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soul loses what it loved most, and the means to gratify its 
inordinate desires. After this parting has taken place, the 
soulisinatorpor. From this torpor it awakes as in a night- 
mare. The desires have still their firm hold on the soul, but 
they cannot be satisfied. The lack of satisfaction causes 
great suffering, until the soul realizes that its only salva- 
tion is to overcome the material instincts and thereby rise 
to higher spheres. This unfortunate state may last a long 
or short time, according to the will power and intelligence 
of the soul; the ancient philosophers held that we may in- 
fluence such struggling souls by thoughts of love and pity, 
thereby shortening their stay in the “abyss of Hecate” or, 
as the Catholic Church calls it, in “purgatory.” 

The attempt at purification the Pythagoreans symbolic- 
ally described as a struggle to get into the circle of the moon, 
where the souls receive the proper body for a new incarna- 
tion on our earth. 

This is the life of the soul after death, without ever 
losing its individuality it gradually forgets and drowns 
all the lower inclinations in the waves of Lethe, retaining 
only the nobler and higher inspirations which have beauti- 
fied the past life. All the Initiates and Sages have taught 
that the only real and lasting things of our earth are the 
manifestations of beauty, love, and truth; and consequently 
that heaven, or the eternal abode of beauty, love, and truth, 
must be more real than earth. Who can therefore maintain 
that life on the other side is only:a hallucination, a long 
dream? That which the soul feels and experiences is the 
reality, for it makes us lastingly happy or miserable; the 
feelings of the body are a dim reflection of those of the soul. 

The principal aim of Pythagoras was to fit his pupils 
for a clear conception of the life and destiny of the soul, to 
give a rational explanation of the intricate and strange 
ways of destiny which are manifest in the life of man. This 
master taught that doctrine which the greatest thinkers 
have declared to be the most rational, the doctrine of rein- 
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carnation. Not only did Pythagoras receive proofs of the 
truth of this teaching when he was initiated in the Egyptian 
Mysteries, but he, as did Buddha, asserted that he remem- 
bered some of the former lives.’ This is a privilege of ad- 
vanced souls, but I little doubt that at certain times many of 
us have glimmerings of experiences of former lives on earth. 
Again, there are the so-called innate ideas, or the strange 
inner warnings which spring up in our soul when we are 
about to do a thing the consequences of which are unknown. 

Our learned men explain this by heredity; but how can 
something be transmitted to the child which neither father 
nor mother possess? And if they or the grand parents or 
ereat-grand-parents possessed it, why is it not transmitted 


‘to all the children? Why should we stretch the teaching 


of atavism to the breaking point when we can explain by 
the simple declaration that a thing which happened once 
may happen again; namely, the incarnation of a soul. But 
they must have some kind of an explanation, even if it is an 
impossible one, as long as they will not believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul. Let us hope that the time is not far 
off when we shall get all the proofs which a rationally think- 
ing mind may ask for, in order to be convinced of this im- 
portant teaching. 

Pythagoras believed that the instincts and faculties 
with which we are born, were acquired in a former incarna- 
tion and not transmitted to us by our parents; which reason- 
ing is certainly in line with justice, because there is no merit 
in receiving from another what we ought to acquire by our 
own efforts. For the same reason the destiny which is our 
lot in this life can only be the consequence of our good or bad 
thoughts and actions in a former life, otherwise we cannot 
entertain the belief in eternal justice. One life follows an- 
other, as one day follows another day; the good or bad 
dreams which we have during the night of sleep or death are 





‘He even mentioned the period of his stay in Hades as being 230 years, 
before incarnating as Pythagoras—Diog—Laertius. 
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the natural consequences of our mode of living, just as the 
happenings of one day are the consequences of former days. 
The man who understands that he is the sole arbiter of his 
destiny is on the road to higher evolution which finally leads 
the soul to a full knowledge of good and evil and enables it 
to overcome the attractions of physical life, which is the 
end of compulsory incarnation on this earth. 

Pythagoras says: “The animals are the parents of man 
and men are the parents of Gods,” which proves that the an- 
cients had a clear understanding of the law of evolution. 
When Plato speaks of the time coming when the gods will 
actually live in the temples built by men, he means that all 
humanity are destined to become gods. But such a trans- 


formation cannot be accomplished in a few thousand years. 


Just as it has taken an immense period of time to develop a 
human being out of the first forms of life, so it will take mil- 
lions of years of calamities of sufferings, of efforts, of incar- 
nations, until the immortal psyche has built for itself an im- 
mortal body which shall enable her to lead a conscious spiri- 
tual existence. For, according to Pythagoras, the purpose 
of all evolution is not to be absorbed in unconsciousness 
(Schopenhauer’s “World Will’), but to retain the painfully 
acquired conscious individuality. The soul has to become a 
creative power, reflecting in all its actions the light and will 
of God. For such a soul, to know is to will, to love is to 
create, and to be is to manifest truth and beauty. Is there 
‘any teaching more sublime, more beautiful? It is the The- 
osophical teaching, as it was taught thousands of ome ago 
and as it is taught today. 

The highest initiation was called “Epiphany,” the view 
from above, meaning that the disciple had now reached a 
state of perfection which enabled him to consider everything 
from a spiritual point of view. The intelligence of the ini- 
tiate was so highly developed that he was able to at once 
recognize the causes and effects of good and evil actions, 
thereby becoming freed from the instinctive tendencies of 
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his lower nature, but at the same time more responsible for 
his liberty of choice. This necessitates a strong will power, 
always directed to the purity of soul and body, both being 
inseparably connected, because every excess of the physical 
body reflects itself on the astral body, the vestment of the 
soul, and therefore also on the spirit. The spirit must get 
absolute control of soul and body if man wants to become a 
divine being, and this requires constant exercise of intelli- 
gence and will power. But he who has reached this eminence 
becomes an‘adept whose inner senses are opened so that he 
comes into possession of apparently miraculous powers. He 
knows the thoughts of other men; he sees and hears at the 
ereatest distances; his magnetic power is so strong that he 
cures sickness by his touch; he may leave his physical body 
and appear to others in the astral body; he is able to act at 
a distance and influence others by the concentration of his 
thought and will.” Pythagoras and Apollonius of Tyana 
were such highly developed men; even in our own time such 
adepts are living. 

Pythagoras’ school at Crotona did produce philosophers 
but no adepts whose names, as such, were preserved to the 
world. The persecution which the Pythagoreans had to un- 
dergo destroyed almost the whole original order, and the 
later members did not have the instruction of this great 
teacher. It is remarkable how strong and lasting his influ- 
ence was and stillis. The prophecy of the Pythia of Delphos 
has come true. “The son of Parthenis was indeed a blessing 
to all men and for all times.” 

There is one great difference between the Pythagorean 
initiation and that of the Brahmins and Buddhists of India, 
as also of the early Christians. While their final purpose 
was the entire renunciation of the world, the ascetic life, 
Pythagoras’ teaching aimed at an entire transformation 
and idealization of the moral, social and political life. He 





"He is also able to converse with the Immortals, both when awake or 
when asleep, which can not take place when the soul is impure. 
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took the right step, and the only one which promised a total 
regeneration of humanity by giving the initiation to woman 
as wellastoman. This specially feminine initiation existed 
in ancient Egypt and Greece; that was the time when the 
greatest heroes, sages, artists, poets, and the noblest women 
were born; when marriage was a sacred tie which could not 
be broken even by death, because the immortal souls were 
related to each other through an immortal love. That was 
the time when the writer of the Mahabharata could truth- 
fully say: 

“A woman’s troth endureth longer than the fleeting breath 
“And woman’s love abideth higher than the doom of death.” 

The principal teachings of the feminine initiation were 
given by priestesses. They included the science of conjugal 
life, of maternity. Motherhood was looked at from a spiri- 
tual point of view as having its consummation in the in- 
carnation of an immortal soul, which never can be anything 
else but the physical manifestation of the ideal thoughts the 
parents were able to conceive. A spiritually great man can 
only be born by a spiritually great mother. This was the 
idea of Pythagoras when he insisted that women should 
have the right to be initiated. 

This was probably the principal cause of his renouncing 
the celibate life which a master usually leads: To show 
by his own example that an ideal marriage is the culmination 
and glorification of physical life, in that it reflects the per- 
fect deity, Zeus, the divine father-mother, on the terrestrial 
plane. We, who are living in a transition period, cannot yet 
fully understand the sacred mystery of such a marriage, and 
that is the reason why we make so many mistakes and have 
to suffer so many cruel disappointments—we and our chil- 
dren too. The only remedy is to give to women the same 
rights and the same initiation as to men; the male god is 
not a perfect god. 

Pythagoras’ teaching came too soon; or rather, his con- 
temporaries were not far enough advanced to understand 
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his noble intentions. He was a reformer in every sense of 
the word. Beginning with the moral education of indivi- 
duals, he wanted to reorganize the family, the city, and 
finally the state. His ideal was a democratic and scientific 
government, the officials being selected from initiates of the 
highest intelligence and virtue. For a time he was success- 
ful—not only in Crotona but in many other cities of greater 
Greece. Wherever he or members of his order appeared, 
order, justice and peace predominated. 

This happy state of things lasted about 25 years, and 
then the reaction came. The neighboring city of Sibaris 
declared war upon Crotona on account of refugees whom 
Pythagoras did not want to deliver to the Sybarites. The 
Sybarites were entirely routed and their city destroyed; but 
at the same time the victorious Crotonians, having lost all 
control over their unfettered passions, wanted an entire 
change of the constitution, and this the Pythagoreans could 
not and would not grant because it would have destroyed 
the great object for which the master and his disciples had 
worked so long and so faithfully. This resistance to the 
popular demand aroused a great hatred among the dis- 
satisfied ones, and especially a certain Cylon. He it was 
who did everything he could to enrage the masses against 
Pythagoras and his school. So successful was he that one 
evening when the master and forty of the principal mem- 
bers of the order were together at the house of a friend, the 
mutinous band set fire to the house and killed them all, with 
the exception of Archippus and Lysis, who alone escaped. 
According to Diogenes Laertius, this was the end of Pytha- 
goras, who was then ninety years of age, and who had de- 
voted his whole life to the welfare of humanity. Childish 
humanity, which always persecutes its greatest teachers as 
long as they are living, and erects monuments to them after 
they have been killed! 

The murder of Pythagoras was the signal for a general 
persecution directed against all the pupils of the great mas- 
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ter. The order was dispersed and a long time elapsed before 
it began to flourish again. But the good work was by no 
means lost. A brotherhood, strengthened by misfortune, 
linked all Pythagoreans. Wherever they settled, they re- 
garded it as their first duty to propagate the noble teachings 
which they had received. This was especially the case in 
Greece, where the regenerating influences of these teachings 
were felt, not only in the temples but also on the battlefield, . 
in the terrible struggle against the Asiatic invasion, which 
Pythagoras had predicted some fifty years before. 

Without the religious and patriotic enthusiasm aroused 
by the silent influence of the life and work of the great mas- 
ter, Greece would not have been able to withstand the on- 
slaught of the numberless barbarous hordes which Darius 
and Xerxes sent against Hellas, and Europe would have 
been overrun by them. As it was, Greece became the 
saviour of liberty and civilization, thanks to the glorious 
teachings of Pythagoras. 

But this is not all, for his influence on philosophy, on 
science, on religion, was still greater; so far-reaching that it 
was felt through the middle ages and is felt in our own 
time. It is the Theosophical teaching, pure and simple, the 
only one which outlasts generations of men, with all their 
moral, political, religious and social convulsions, because it is 
based on truth, justice and brotherly love. 

One of the pupils of Pythagoras left us a precious little 
book, called “The Golden Verses of Pythagoras,’ which 
contains what is said to be all that is left of the teachings of 
the master. Believing that the readers of The Word will 
like it as much as I do, I shall make it the subject of my 
next article. 
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NATURE—MYSTICISM 


By C. H. A. Bjerregaard 


EOPLE ask me about the practical value of Mysti- 
cism; they want to know if they can make money 
through it, or obtain distinction in society. They 
usually vanish when told that, as a money mak- 

ing factor, Mysticism is useless; and as a means for satis- 
faction of pride, it is even more so, for it takes pride out of 
them. 

Mysticism is not a business, a profession or an amuse- 
ment. Nor is Mysticism a religion, or a philosophy, or an 
art. Mysticism transcends all of these by being a method 
of life; it enters into all of these and leads them in to the 
Inner Life. Mysticism put to the test, proves what it is 
good for and how indispensable it is. 

What is it good for? Mysticism makes better men; it 
makes us good; it shows us the fundamental beauty of the 
plan of life. It reveals the mystery of the Eternal Life and 
leads us into Beatitudes which have no correlatives in this 
life. It places us upon foundations which cannot be shaken. 
It opens vistas of life which nothing can darken or rob us 
of. It reveals the quality or value of existence. Mysticism 
deals with the mysteries of life as no other method does. It 
makes clear the two ways of life and its unfoldment. Na- 
ture-Mysticism reveals our innermost life by revealing 
Nature’s methods. 

There are two ways—two books, so to say—in which 
we may read about the mysteries of life. The one is the 
depths of our own life, and the other is Nature. 

The first book, the depths of our own life, is the nearest, 
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and, one would suppose, the easiest to read; but in fact it 
is the most difficult, because people are indifferent, and 
strange to say, do not care to learn how to open the book; 
they will not take the trouble to learn its alphabet. It is 
a common thing to hear people ask others to “read them” ; 
to tell them their vibrations, their planetary relations, their 
psychological relation to the universal ministry. The read- 
ings given are seldom correct. Such character delineation 
by another has no power in it. The law of life is that we must 
work out our own salvation; the method can only be dis- 
covered by individual effort. The reason is that by self 
effort only can we discover our specific quality. Others 
can analyze our bulk, our mass, our quantity, because these 
are external or scientific facts. But our individuality or In- 
ner Life is not a scientific fact; it is strictly personal and be- 
longs to another sphere of existence; it is not open to scien- 
tific analysis. Our identity, the fact of “I am I,” is totally 
removed from observation; it is a spiritual fact, to the exclu- 
sion of all other facts. It is not necessary for me to dwell 
upon this book: the depths of our own life. A great deal 
has been written about it and now and then some writers 
have copied a page or two from it. 

The other book I call Nature. From that I wish to 
copy a few words. What I say about that book and the 
thoughts I bring from it, I call Nature-Mysticism. 

The word Nature-Mysticism is new and uncommon, 
but it is apropos, because it is meant to convey the idea that 
there is Mysticism in Nature, not merely mysteries. I mean 
to say that it seems to me that Nature teaches systematic- 
ally, and offers a method of life, called Mysticism. 

Nature is a Teacher, a certain Being, and not merely a 
name for that which is not—myself, or something outside 
myself, or something which surrounds me, and to which 
I am not personally related. Nature is not anything 
strange, foreign or evil. Nature, of which I speak, is a per- 
sonality, like my reader and me. Occultists have realized 
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that, and numerous mystics have stood in a vivid relation 
to a Being whom they in some respects conquered, but in 
other respects had to obey. As for Theosophs, such for 
instance as those who composed the Upanishads, or such as 
Jacob Boehme, they know as no others do, that they and 
Nature are identical. 

What do I mean when I say that Nature and I are 
identical, and claim that to be an occult teaching? If Na- 
ture is considered as the Absolute, then we are not identical; 
nor are we identical if anything or any power can be pointed 
out which cannot be explained in human terms. Nor are 
we identical if, as in Christian theology, Nature is looked 
upon as evil. Christian theology is wrong in that teaching. 
According to the Bible, “God saw all He had made and saw 
that it was very good.” Hence Nature is not evil. The 
evil, Christian theology speaks of, relates exclusively to 
man and his sin. It is sin which disturbs man and Nature, 
however. I speak of Nature as good, true and beautiful, 
and of those grand and sublime facts which hold us in 
their arms as a mother. 

It is possible, says the occultist, for man to realize that 
all forms and phenomena have no other existence than the 
life and form he has given them through his countless lives. 
The proof is that in the degree in which the occultist re- 
covers his memory of past lives, he also recovers a familiar 
sense of the phenomena and forms of those lives. Even 
superficial people are occasionally startled by phenomena 
and scenes which seem perfectly familiar to them; yet they 
have only discovered them at the present moment. 

The richer a life was in the past, the richer it will be 
now, but, of course, only in proportion to the recovery of 
the past scenes, phenomena and experiences. When I, in 
this paper, speak about “seeing” and “beholding,” I refer to 
this mystery of our identity with that which we experience 
in our present life and that which we have experienced in 
past lives. And when I said that Nature, of which I speak 
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is a personality like yours and mine, I mean that on some 
mysterious background, the occultist finds a simile to him- 
self, so truly himself that it is himself. It is his own soul 
following him, and, both his cause and his effect. It is a 
reflex as from a mirror, and a projection in front of him. 
It is his parent and his child. In my book “The Great 
Mother,” I have defined Nature as Mother. In another 
book, I shall define the occultist as his own child, or that 
personality which makes the occultist and Nature identical. 

For those who have recovered some memory of past 
lives, there is enough evidence to prove my assertion that 
Nature is a personal being, like you and me; but greater, 
more complex, and reaching out where, even in thought, we 
cannot follow. In speaking of Nature as a personal being 
there is, however, the difficulty, that we must speak in 
superlative terms; we have no comparative terms available. 
Some writers, therefore, prefer to speak about Nature as 
of the neuter gender. Perhaps the impersonal grammar 
may suit most of my readers. I prefer to call Nature femi- 
nine, and shall do so in this paper. The choice lies between 
“it” and “she.” No language, of which I am aware, speaks 
of Nature as “he” or as masculine. 

Of all the definitions I know of Nature, the most curious 
and the most mystical is that of Goethe. He speaks in 
neuter terms, but develops a feminine character. He does 
not use the masculine gender. An examination of his long 
chapter, unknown to most people, will show that the occult 
factors in the universal economy are the neuter and the 
feminine, and that the masculine is not a part.- The mascu- 
line seems to be included in the neuter and appears to be no 
more than a name for a momentary method of operation. 

Many thought-systems have in their linguistic forms 
only two genders, showing that they have no need of three 
genders in Nature. In the religions which have a trini- 
tarian division of the godhead it is very difficult to draw 
sharp lines between the god who is called Father, and the 
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god who is called Son. They merge into each other. Jesus 
said “I and my Father are one.” In one moment Christ 1s 
the universal; in the next an individual. 

In Nature, in the Open, as far as common observation 
goes, we see only beginnings and terminations. No one 
can with certainty point out the middle. In our individual 
lives we can fix the birth and the extinction of life, but 
where is the center? Is it to be determined by number of 
years? Is it a quality, a value? Is it wholly of an inner 
nature? 

We seem then to be sure that Nature is dual, but not 
trinal. For the present I will proceed with the mystery 
and the occult lesson of Goethe’s description, and speak of 
Nature as a feminine person, and about Nature’s doings 
as impersonal. This is not arbitrary, but in complete har- 
mony with the occult. I cannot, however, explain the 
mystery now; it would carry me away from my present 
purpose. 

In Nature we discover a persistent endeavor. She is 
always engaged in bringing order out of chaos, in making 
form. The practical way with Nature-Mysticism is there- 
fore this: When we go out into the Open, we ought to prac- 
tice to learn to look, learn to see what is going on. If we 
know how to look and can see anything, we shall then behold 
what form is, or that which to some people is symbolized 
by the thing. We shall behold Nature’s unfolding, and un- 
derstand the meaning of birth in a new way, and thereby 
something about ourselves. 

I said “learn to see.” I mean to say that ordinarily. 
people may, for instance, sit with a tree in front of them and 
not see it. They are blind to it, not because they rest in 
themselves or because they are rising heavenward or think- 
ing business, but because they do not apply the visual organs 
after the manner of their development. True seeing is 
regulated by breathing. The observation of a fact, called 
a tree, is not seeing; it does not communicate life, nor is it 
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a means to union. Because a botanist or a farmer knows 
the tree’s natural history, they have not necessarily seen or 
beheld it. They have perceived it with the senses, but the 
spirit of the tree, its cosmic soul, has not communed with 
their soul. The occasion has not given rise to Nature- 
Mysticism. To “observe” does not create spiritual culture. 
Observations are almost exclusively analytic; the intellect 
plays the chief part. When we have learned “to see,’ we 
have at the same time taken part in a spiritual communion 
with all its ecstacy and rapture. Observation does not give 
“the vision and the faculty divine;” it rather alienates; us 
from ourselves and the Inner Life, but when we have learned 
“to see” and are able “to behold,” then we realize 

“How exquisitely the individual mind to the external world 
“Ts fitted ;—and how exquisitely, too— 

“The external world is fitted to the mind ;———”” 


Phenomena in themselves do not educate. Darwin 
confessed that feeding on them alone atrophied his spiritual 
inclinations. Only eternal ideas educate. 

“Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 
Never from lips of cunning fell 

The thrilling Delphic oracle; 

Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame 

Up from the burning core below.’”” 


Seeing may take place in two ways; both.are spiritual, 
but different in degree. The tree may be seen as a full 
and complete form, or it may be regarded as a symbol. As 
a symbol, there is a film between the mind of the observer 





*Wordsworth: The Prelude. 
*R. W. Emerson. 
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and the tree. Asa form, the tree is a perfect manifestation 
in individual form of the Universal. The “seeing” is that 
which the mystics prefer to call a “beholding.” Sight ordi- 
narily is a movement from the spectator towards the object. 
But when we “behold,” the movement is from the object 
towards us. We may see a vision; but in the vision we 
may also “behold” the Divine. .Inasmuch as the Divine is 
always present, it is possible that by learning “to see,’ we 
may also come to “behold.” When in the Open, we should 
always be circumspect and look upon every organic effect 
as a charmed object ready to “open our eyes.” Such an 
attitude is that of Nature-Mysticism. 

I said that, as far as common observation goes, we see 
only beginnings and terminations; that we cannot with 
certainty point out the middle. The nature-mystic is ex- 
cepted. The nature-mystic sees the Middle. The Middle 
is movement, hence invisible to the ordinary sight. An 
illustration may be seen in the quiet movement of the 
seasons. How many people know anything about the suc- 
cession of the months, except by the calendar? When sum- 
mer comes, they know it; but how did July glide out of 
June? When did spring begin this year? Did any but 
mystics and occultists observe a certain day when the light 
showed a quality different from the light the day before? 
When spring is come, we can see light under certain angles 
which was not possible a few days before. 

How many discover the identity of Mother Nature’s 
opening of the eyes in spring, and the opening of the eyes 
within themselves? The cosmic phenomenon of spring is 
the same in the Open and in Man. There is an unfolding in 
both; no one unfolding is like another, however similar to 
the common eye. The rose that bloomed last year is not 
the same which blooms this year, but there is still a rose; 
there is the mystery! Nature-mystics understand that re- 
incarnation. Such “seeing,” such “beholding,” create union 
and union is the goal of all movement, within and without. 
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For the practical purpose of union, our “seeing” must 
uncover to us the great lines of purposes, of order, of truth 
and beauty, which every bit of life reveals. If we ourselves 


- are personally developed in harmony with life’s design, it 


is easy to “see,” and the joy of “beholding” is indeed 
heavenly. The potency and significance of the commonest 
things in the fields thrill us as no oratory can, and affect us 
as powerfully as the world’s masterpieces, even more power- 
fully, because they have a mystery about them no art pos- 
sesses. Study a pine cone and you will understand Nature’s 
ministry. The fragrance of spices lift your prayers into 
fields whither no ceremonial worship reaches. ‘There is a 


‘mysterious quality in the morning dew which no baptism 


can interpret. The forms of the hills and the lines they 
draw in the air, show not only the processes of their past 
doings, but they often reveal mysteries of the human form. 
Many a rock is more sublime than the high altar of a ca- 
thedral. The wind that plays around it is the Divine 
Breath. 

Every bit of Nature is an idea, as Plato would say; ora 
form, as Aristotle would have it. Stones, fish, birds, 
léaves, are so many links in a chain of organic existence, a 
Jacob’s ladder to heaven. On one end of it is the Work- 
master. If we grip the other end, we may swing ourselves 
out beyond ourselves and realize union. 

With a lens of ice may be collected the sun’s rays and 
a fire kindled; yet, the lens remains cold, watery and un- 
melted. Is not that wonderful? Who can make such 
leaves as those which the frost draws upon the windows? 
Their curves hold a middle, between the prosaic and tire- 
some straight line and the emotional swing of chaste feel- 
ing. The artist who makes winter-leaves is the same who 
fashions the lily and the baby’s first tooth. Where is his 
equal? Study his insight and genius and you shall know 
what culture of the soul means. 

Form and vitality condition each other. You may 
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therefore search for the form back of Mother Nature’s many 
shapes, and you shall feel an influx of vitality. And if you 
keep close to Nature’s heart and your vitality is keyed to 
the tone of her health, you shall be permeated by form, or, 
which is the same, Beauty. Beauty is not merely the pleas- 
ant experiences created by art. Beauty is an eternal qual- 
ity; itis Inner Life. In the same way as I speak of Nature- 
Mysticism, so I may speak of Beauty-Mysticism. 

According to what I have said, the method with Nature 
is, therefore, simply to “behold” what she is anxious to show. 
Her logic is not syllogistic, but see and behold! Her 
discipline lies in the urge, the longings she has implanted in 
every human heart. Her school is always open. The curi- 
culum embraces all sciences and arts in an endless series; 
all lessons end with instruction in unfoldment, growth, and 
incentive to expansion. 

Such thoughts as these are images reflected from the 
minds of nature-mystics. It will be perceived that Nature- 
Mysticism is not metaphysics or science or a doctrine of 
learning. For us, it is an attitude of mind; for God, it is a 
method by which the human heart can be touched, when 
nothing else can do it. Nature-Mysticism has that power 
of touch, because 

God is the heart or source of Nature. 
Nature is the body of God. 

Nature may well be read, as St. Francis read her, as a 
divine poem in which the maker has written something 
about himself. The Christ says, I am the light of prin- 
ciple is the form-principle of Nature. It was Goethe who 
discovered and told us that the highest or only operation 
of art and Nature was “formation.” The German word 
is Gestaltung, which means “giving form,” “forming and 
shaping.” Art and Nature give form. 

Nature-mystics readily recognize this tendency in Na- 
ture. It is asif Nature were not Nature without that quality. 
If we are but willing, Nature takes hold of us at any time to 
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form us and to infuse us with “the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge.” The call, therefore, which all nature-mys- 
tics send out into the world is: “Come out into the Open for 
your ‘daily bread,’ and for salvation.” The call from Nature 
outside is the same as that within. 

In conclusion I want to urge my reader to pay attention 
to this subject of Nature-Mysticism. I want you to obey 
the inborn instinct which puts you in communion with the 
scenes of Nature in the Open. It is one way of recovering 
Self and the memory of past lives. I want you to practice 
and realize, as Byron did, that mountains, waves and skies, 
are a part of you, and that your soul is a part of them. 

If you can learn to feel that there is a hand reaching out 
from every bush, you shall also feel what “union with God” 
is. If you can hear the gentle motion created by growth 
in the Spring, you are a witness to God’s mysteries. Then 
you are anature-mystic, and will want no more of the vani- 
ties of the present life. 





ACCORDING TO OUR FAITH. 
By R. Levett. 


AITH is the foundation and beginning of accom- 
plishment; and according to our faith we accom- 
plish much or little. 

Acting on the inborn faith in the spiritual good, 
we discard old to build up new beliefs, in the hope that this 
is what we want. And so we tear down to build up ideals, 
institutions, governments, according to our faith. 














THE SCARAB OF DESTINY.* 


By Marts HERRINGTON BILLINGS. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TEMPLE oF ATHOR. 


BOUT the fourth hour of the evening, on the twenty-third 
A day of Payni, prince Ardas, accompanied by Maris, 
could have been seen riding along the great avenue of Chochiche. 
This dyke, raised three feet above the highest known level reached 
by the Nile in the annual rise, protected Memphis from inunda- 
tion. The two friends rode their favorite steeds, and two runners 
or Nubian footmen, whose duty it was to take charge of the ani- 
mals in the absence of their masters, kept pace with the horses. 

The streets were thronged with well dressed people on their 
way to sunset prayers, and they met gay and festive parties, 
wreathed with flowers, together with their attendant musicians, 
seeking the haunts of pleasure. The wealthy and aristocratic 
Egyptians were a very vain and frivolous people, living only for 
the gratification of the hour. They thoroughly enjoyed all the 
pleasures of life, and delighted more in the acts of peace than war. 

It was now the holiday season, ten days before the New Year. 
At this time the Egyptians exchanged scarabs and other gifts, and 
the nobles visited their estates, where they gave elaborate house 
parties. They went boating on the Nile, hunting with bow and 
arrow, or fishing with hook and spear. 

Grand banquets and dances were now the order of the day, 
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at which both sexes joined in a stately dance, resembling the 
minuet. Their entertainments were similar to ours of today. Their 
houses were well furnished; and they dressed in fine linen; they 
wore a profusion of gold jewelry and embroidery, and crowned 
their heads with wreaths of flowers on all festive occasions. 

The women of Egypt were not a subdued class by any means, 
as was the case in other oriental countries. On the contrary, they 
did pretty much as they pleased. They enjoyed a full share of 
public display and private pleasure. No aation in the world re- 
vered its women as did the Egyptians. Harems were unknown, 
and no limit was laid on them as to where they should go. They 
went abroad with their faces exposed to the ardent kisses of the 
sun, or veiled discreetly, according to how they valued their 
complexions. They walked the crowded streets with father, 
brother or lover, they worshipped in the Temples, and often as- 
sisted at the services ; and admitted no superiority in the male sex. 
Women shared the public life of men, and held positions of im- 
portance in the priesthood. The Egyptian matron was known as 
the Lady of the House; she was well educated in all the learning 
and mythological lore of the times, and could converse far more 
intelligently than the majority of the men. She raised her own 
children, and ruled over her household, and wielded the sceptre, 
guided by love and common sense; for this was the golden age of 
Egyptian history. 

For more than five miles fronting the Nile, the driveway was 
lined with palaces. They were adorned with sculptured columns, 
with square battlements and towers, not unlike our Norman 
architecture. The houses were built of huge blocks of sandstone 
or polished marble, which threw out a dazzling sheen in the sun’s 
rays. 

On the walls were paintings in light blue, red and yellow, pic- 
torial representations of the official and domestic life of the own- 
ers. Here, for instance, was the palace of a noble Lord Com- 
mander of a battalion of Pharaoh’s body guard. One painting 
showed him surrounded by his soldiers and slaves, another showed 
him driving his war chariot and dragging two captives behind him, 
and a third depicted his armorers making his weapons of war. 

The entrance to the Temple of Ra was on this avenue, and 
here Ardas and Maris dismounted to watch the scene. The Tem- 
ple of Ra, God of Light, was one of the sights of Memphis. It 
was built of red marble, polished to a high degree; and two obe- 
lisks, ninety feet high, covered with hieroglyphics, towered on 
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each side of the entrance. All obelisks were sacred to Ra, as they 
represented the rays of the sun. Guarding these mighty pylons 
were seated colossal hawk-headed statues of the God. On his 
head he wore the red cap, and the sun’s disc, with the coiled 
serpent and two plumes of hawks’ feathers. 

Behind these towers was a large open court, which was crowd- 
ed with worshippers, waiting for the daily blessing of the God. In 
the middle of the court rose a great obelisk crowned with the 
winged globe, and in the centre of the architrave of the temple, en- 
graved with sculptured hieroglyphics, was the sacred shield of Ra, 
which consisted of an orb, supported by the outspread wings of 
the asp (emblem of royalty), from which protruded the two 
serpents. This was surmounted by a sun of pure gold, each ray 
sending forth a wonderful light from a large diamond cleverly 
embedded in the apex. These jewels were so placed that at a cer- 
tain hour every day, as the sun declined, they caught the reflec- 
tion, and the sun and shield became a blaze of fiery light, which 
dazzled the eyes of the beholder by its intense brilliance; and as 
long as the wonderful light remained, the people knelt with 
bowed heads, not daring to look upon the gilded wings until 
the officiating priest blew a blast on a silver trumpet, for at 
this hour Ra was supposed to bless the kneeling devotees. 

After witnessing this spectacle the friends mounted their 
horses and rode on until they came to the Temple of Ptah. In 
front of this temple was the great square of Amti, paved with 
broad slabs of red granite from the Theban quarries. In the 
centre stood a pedestal of red marble about four feet high, pol- 
ished like a mirror, and surmounted by a slender obelisk. The top 
of its flat surface was spaced off in lines of gold, to mark the hour, 
the half, and the quarter; and around the edge were the usual 
hieroglyphics inlaid with gold. The shadow of the obelisk, fall- 
ing on the lines of gold, denoted the time of day. This was the 
great time-piece of Memphis, governed by the sun, and all men 
told the passing hours by the shadows that fell athwart its shin- 
ing surface. 

In front of the ornate entrance to the grove of Ptah, stood the 
statues of Rameses II., his wife and two children. They were 
forty feet high, of white chert (a species of limestone) beau- 
tifully sculptured. The Queen was represented standing with out- 
stretched hands holding a vase of flowers, as a votive offering to 
Hapi.* 

Here again the friends dismounted in order to watch the 





*The God of the Nile. 
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feeding of the Sacred Bull, which was led forth every evening 
just at sunset to feed from a golden manger, which perform- 
ance always attracted the people. 

After traversing the grove, they entered a spacious court, 
open to the sky, and surrounded by tall pillars of porphyry. A 
priest led forth the bull by a golden chain fastened to his horns, 
tc an elaborately decorated dais, surrounded by a railing of mar- 
ble. The sacred Apis was a beautiful black animal with a 
white square upon his forehead, and a white patch on his shoul- 
der, which resembled the spread wings of the asp, and his tail 
was supposed to have double white hairs at the end. On his 
head was an excrescence which was supposed to be the mark 
of the sacred scarab. His black coat shone like satin, and his 
great eyes flashed fire, as he was being led to the dais. Around 
his neck hung a wreath of choice flowers, and on his head he 
wore a beautiful head-stall, sparkling with diamonds; while a 
costly necklace, ablaze with jewels, encircled his great throat; 
so that when he shook his golden horns, he seemed to emit a 
shower of frosty sparks. A cloth of gold, embroidered with 
precious stones representing the leaves and flowers of the sacred 
lotus in red, white, and blue, covered his broad back. 

The Egyptians prostrated themselves before this gorgeous 
animal, while the priest swung the golden censer to and fro, 
preparing to invoke the God. All pious Egyptians wishing to 
decide some momentous question, might now consult this sa- 
cred oracle. 

At the entrance to the temple were two long marble tables, in 
charge of a Neophyte, who sold, for a ring of silver, small 
round cakes made of cornmeal, steeped in fragrant oil. 

These the suppliants fed out of their hands to the black God. 
and, kneeling reverently before him, asked their questions. If 
Hapi took the cake, it was a good omen; if the bull refused, 
the omen was considered disastrous. The first words heard on 
leaving the temple were supposed to be the answer of the oracle. 

The prince and Maris both tried their luck. Ardas held 
out his hand, and as the bull daintily took the cake, he whis- 
pered, “Shall I leave Egypt within the month?” 

When he reached the gate of the court, a small crowd was 
gathered around the statue of Rameses, listening to a soldier 
who had been telling of some exploit in battle; and the first 


words he heard were, “The Gods were against him, but he died 
a hero.” 
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Maras had prayed for the safety of Nicia; and as two girls 
jostled him in passing, he heard one say, “and she was denied 
burial by the Forty-two.” 

So both mounted their horses and rode on, with downcast 
faces, along the broad avenue that led to the Temple of Athor, 
which was their destination. 

Far to the south of Memphis lay Ta, the world of life, 
with its sacred groves and temples. The friends soon came 
to the long double row of sphinxes, which terminated in seven 
broad steps of white marble; where two mighty pylons guarded 
the entrance to the groves of Athor, the Goddess of Love. 

Here they gave the horses to the runners, and turned to 
meet one of the lesser priests of the temple, who conducted them 
along a beautiful avenue, lined with acacia trees whose feathery 
foliage and velvet blossoms were reflected in the pellucid depths 
of an artificial canal. 

Rosy lights and violet shadows were filling the dim re- 
cesses of the groves; while the chatter of the sparrows, settling 
for the night, was mingled with the flute-like note of the hoopoe, 
and the coo of the mukowkis* as the friends made their way 
along the footpath. 

Presently they emerged from the grove and came to a 
colonnade of lofty shafts. Around the base of each column 
were entwined the leaves of the sacred lotus, while the spread- 
ing bell of the blossom crowned each lofty pillar. 

This led them into the great court in front of the temple. 
It was paved with squares of white marble, and adorned with 
fountains and statues, flowering trees and shrubs. On all sides 
stood graceful alabaster vases, from which trailed sweet-scented 
jasmine and cascades of pink bourgainvilla, which filled the air 
with fragrance; and there in the waning light was the Temple 
of Athor, the Beautiful One, called the Queen of the Golden 
Wreath, who was supposed to fill all the earth with her benefits. 

All the pure joys of life were in her keeping. She was the 
patron saint of motherhood; she appeared at the cradle of the 
new-born child, as the good Hathor, or fairy, and decided its 
lot in life, by endowing it with special gifts, such as beauty, 
wealth or happiness. She beautified life with love, song and 
dance. Her sacred animal was the cow; and she was rep- 
resented with two slender horns, like the crescent moon, on 
her head. 


Three broad, shallow steps led to the portico of this temple, 





*The ring dove. 
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which was built of pure white marble. It was supported by 
six mighty columns, sixty feet in height, and eight feet in dia- 
meter, each one covered with hieroglyphics and crowned with a 
four-fold image of Athor. The entableture was _ beautifully 
embellished with paintings in brilliant tints, depicting the daily 
life of the Egyptians. The builders were shown at work, con- 
structing a temple, and artists painting tombs. Here was shown 
a man offering learning to another, as symbolized by stylus and 
ink-pot. Here was depicted the loading of a ship, the fish swim- 
ming in the blue water underneath; and on one pillar were two 
fishermen, one with a pole, another with a cord of fibre, each 
landing his finny prize. There a painting showed the husband- 
man sowing the seed, and yet another showed the gleaners gath- 
ering the harvest sheaves. 


“Most noble prince,” said the guide, “wouldst thou see the 
interior of the temple? Strangers are not admitted during ser- 
vice, but thou canst view it now. Shall! I show it thee?” 


Ardas willingly consented, and he led them through the portico 
into a large hall supported by pillars. It was lighted by a square 
opening in the roof, which was composed of enormous blocks of 
marble. On either side of the temple were chambers connected 
by dim and lofty corridors. These were for the use of the 


priests residing in the temple, but Sethos lived in a palace set 
apart for the High Priest. 


The dim light threw a mysterious gloom on the sculptured 
walls and painted frescoes. Around this was painted, in a va- 
riety of colors, pictures which represented the entire service of 
the temple—the procession of the virgins, the priests with their 
swinging censers, the rising and setting sun, and on the dark blue 
ceiling, wrought in gold, were the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
with a sun of solid gold in the centre. 


Facing the Tyrians, was a great doorway, above which 
blazed the winged globe of solid gold, entwined with the sacred 
ureus. Behind this door was the sacred shrine of Athor. 


At the spring festival, which was held the first four days 
of the vernal equinox, a hundred white-robed priests would 
kneel in a semi-circle before this shrine. On each side were 
too small altars, on top of which burned a fire of sandalwood. 
While the priests chanted in unison the hymn of praise and 
thanksgiving, the neophytes threw on the fire fragrant balls of 
kyphis, filling the temple with heavy perfume, and the wor- 
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shippers waited with bated breath for the great event of the day, 
the sight of Athor. 

While the fires blazed higher and higher, and the many 
voiced chant grew louder and louder, slowly and impressively 
the great doors would swing back, disclosing to view the veiled 
statue of the beautiful goddess. 

On these occasions the whole town attended the festival; all 
buying and selling was suspended; the worshippers sang special 
hymns; the temple was decorated with flowers; and great was 
the rejoicing if the goddess deigned to show herself to her 
devotees. 

Ardas and Maris followed the guide through the dim passages 
out into the purple twilight, to the observatory of Sethos, which 
stood near the temple. Up a spiral stairway they climbed to 
the roof, where they were met by Sethos, who gave them a 
cordial welcome. Here, two hundred feet high in air, was a 
platform surrounded by a railing; twelve graceful pillars sup- 
ported a domed roof. In the centre of the floor stood a table, 
and near by were chairs of bronze and ivory. 

On a tripod stood a great bronze tube, which could be swung 
to any point of the heavens. It had glass lenses set in different 
sections, and it could be taken apart like a Chinese puzzle. This 
was the wonder Sethos had promised to show to the Phcenicians. 

The attendant priest now served the guests with wine and 
cakes ; and as they ate, the night fell, for the darkness comes sud- 
denly in Egypt. 

I am glad to have thee here, Prince”, said Sethos. “Welcome, 
my lord Maris; I shall be proud to show ye the wonders of the 
skies through yonder great glass, the only one in Egypt, and in 
fact, in the world; for he who invented it passed to Amenti soon 
after its completion. A lifetime is all too short to read the 
mysteries of the stars. I am an old man; the sands of life are 
running low; perhaps even now the last grains are falling.” 

“Dost thou read for thyself a sad future, holy Father?” 

“Nay, the old are glad to see the road that leads to the Isle of 
Shadows. We look forward to the rest, to the calm after the 
storms of life, especially if our loved ones have gone before and 
are waiting to greet us in that fair land.” 

“Dost thou worship the stars as Divinities, my lord?” asked 
Maris. 

“Nay, we but adore the stars as manifestations of the principle 
that gives life. We possess the knowledge of the truth of their 
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inysteries. The sun possesses a divine influence in its power, and 
the moon is another manifestation of the invisible power, the 
regulator of time, and the Deity who records the actions of 
men’s lives. By these records, the souls of men are rewarded or 
punished in the great hereafter.” 

“T would that we were students of thine, my lord.” 


“T wish ye were, my sons; for man’s intellect is elevated 
and purified by scientific communion with the Book of Fate, as 
written on the wonderful pages of the starry heavens. As you 
are aware, we attribute to certain celestial bodies the property of 
power and knowledge that affects the past, present and future 
of mankind, and I trust that ye will gain some knowledge ere 
ye leave the observatory; for unless ye have looked through yon- 
der glass, ye do not dream of the wonders of the sky. Ye will 
see the moon as a great globe, suspended in space, held by invisi- 
ble force, in that vast firmament. Ye can see her mountains and 
valleys; for, behold, she is a dead world, my sons. Ye have 
chosen a most critical time to visit Egypt. This is what we call 
the Vague Year.” 


“The year in which thou dost make the thirteen lunar months 
to correspond with astronomical or solar time?” said Ardas. 


“Just so; but a dreaded time is in store for our beloved Khem 
this particular year. I would that it were over; it hangs heavy 
on my heart. But come, let me show.thee the different planets.” 


When the friends saw the stars magnified, they were amazed. 


‘“T marvel at the brightness of the stars in this country. This 
glass doth bring the heavenly bodies so near they seem but a 
hand’s breadth away. What dost thou think, Father Sethos, that 
this strange star doth portend?” said Ardas. 


“Oh, the great comet. Thou wilt have to wait until the tenth 
hour to see the mysterious stranger, now appearing in the heav- 
ens. All astrologers believe it to be the harbinger of evil. I 
fear it would take all night to explain to thee the working of 
the comet ; but this much I will tell thee. When that star appears 
it foretells evils, war, dissension. Strife and woe follow in its 
train. It always foreshadows the death of monarchs; aye, more 
than one will take the journey to the realm of silence before the 
next inundation. Ah! Didst mark that falling star in the north- 
east? ’Twas like a ball of fire. Lo! a mighty king hath passed 


away this moment. Mark it on thy tablets, Maris; thou wilt 
hear in time who it was.” 
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“I hope it is not mine uncle, for I love him as a father’, said 
Ardas, visibly upset. 

“Nay, it is much nearer than Tyre. I should say Jude. David 
waxeth old; methinks more than likely ’tis he. The planet that 
tuled at his birth is fading now; and, like us, he is only a mor- 
tal, doomed to pass on to the grave.” 

The two friends gazed in amazement at this wonderful old 
man. 

“How old art thou, Prince Ardas?” he said softly. 

“T was thirty-three on the fifteenth day of Payni.” 


Sethos studied the starry host for a long time without speak- 
ing ; then, turning to his guest, he held out both hands, and Maris 
thought that his calm brown eyes seemed dimmed with moisture. 
At any rate, he was sure his voice trembled as he said: “I am 
sorry, my son, that thou art far from thy home, for dangers en- 
compass thee. Now, Prince, I bid thee beware of entering into 
any street broils for I see a dark house for thee. Thou hast Sat- 
urn in the ascendant in thy nativity. Beware of dark women 
Avoid them as thou wouldst the plague. Thou hast a powerfu) 
enemy among them who will gain the ascendancy over thee.” 


“T’ll keep clear of dark women, never fear; but do not ask me 
to keep away from my beloved, for she is fair as the sun.” 


“Therein lieth thy fate, Oh Prince. Thou hast a bitter and 
grievous time before thee in the near future. Before thou canst 
return to Tyre thou must cross a dark river. My son, I see no- 
thing but blackness ahead of thee, unless thou canst leave Egypt 
at once. Go to Rameses, crave leave to return with thy caravan, 
with or without the princess. Take thy bride and flee into the 
desert, is my advice to thee, if thou dost value that fair maid.” 


“Tf he but gain the north, the star’s prediction will not affect 
him”, he muttered under his breath. Then, turning to Ardas, he 
said: 

“My son, I will make thee a nuptial gift. Thou shalt have a 
scarab for the New Year. I sympathize with thee, Ardas; for 
once I loved as thou dost, but my dear one died of the great 
plague. Therefore, as thy bride gave me back my one treasure, 
I will give to thee and her a magic charm, so that no power on 
earth can separate thy love from Nicia; but I bid thee leave 
Egypt at the first opportunity, for a cloud is hanging over her. 
Death will ride rampant through the palace and the hovel. Per- 
haps the comet doth foretell another plague; and if thou and thy 
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wife are still here, all thou lovest may be swallowed in the 
vortex.” 

“T will make this charm for thee on the first fortunate day, 
which will be the 29th, three days before the New Year, which is 
the first of Thoth. Thy scarab shall be a magic one. Wear it 
always; it will guard thy life and hers. Never by any chance 
leave it.off thy person. As long as it remains on thy body, in 
life and death, the charm will remain potent; for an image of 
the sacred scarab wards off misfortune from the living, and 
guards the souls of the dead.” 

And now in the west, becoming each moment more distinct, 
came the strange star with its long nebulous tail trailing in soft 
luminous light behind it; and long they gazed at this wonder of 
the heavens that portended such dire disaster. 

“May the Divine Mother have thee under her protection”, 
said Sethos, holding out his hand in farewell. 

“T will obey thine instructions, and mark well thy words, 
good Father; and from my heart I thank thee for thy kindness”, 
said the prince. 

“May the gods preserve you all”, answered Sethos, raising 
his hands in blessing. 

Ardas and Maris now followed their guide once more through 
the black shadows of the silent grove to the place where the slaves 
were patiently awaiting their masters. Ardas was depressed; he 
felt that this great sage of Egypt saw before him a dark future, 
and he longed to feel the sands of the desert beneath his feet, 
with the free skies of heaven overhead. Turning to Maris, he 
said curtly: “I shall demand my answer from Pharaoh. We 
must contrive to take Nicia from Egypt at once, for my heart 
misgives me. I like not this land of mysteries.” 

“I agree with thee, my lord. Let us discuss ways and 


means as we ride home ’neath this starry sky,” said Maris 
warmly. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE PRINCESS IS REBELLIOUS. 
HE next day, therefore, Prince Ardas gave Rameses a very 
decided hint that he would like the business in hand 


brought to a close. He wished to return to Tyre. King Hiram 
expected the caravan to return promptly, as Ardas was noted 
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ior his expedition in diplomatic affairs. Would he, therefore, 
settle the date for the departure of the Phoenicians. Rameses 
gravely regarded the obviously impatient prince, and promised 
him a reply in the near future, then raised his hand in token 
that the audience was ended. 

An hour later, in the privacy of the royal apartments, he 
called a family council; for Rameses had decided, with the 
advice of his ministers and wise men, that a matrimonial alliance 
with Hiram of Tyre would prove very advantageous to the coun- 
try; and he summoned the princess to ratify the agreement. 

Ranee swept into the presence of the Pharaoh with her usual 
grace; and having reached the king’s chair, she dropped to her 
knees. 

“What is thy pleasure, most noble son of Light,” she said 
with a winning smile. 

‘Fair daughter”, he said, holding out his sceptre as a sign 
for her to rise, “I do but wish thee to incline thine ear favorably 
to my purpose and plans.” 

She bent her head and kissed the hand lying on the arm of 
the chair nearest her, as a sign of obeisance. 

“We have decided, Oh Princess,’ said Rameses, “to give 
our consent to thy marriage with Hiram, King of Tyre.” 

Then Ranee arose. Holding her head proudly erect, she 
answered decidedly: “Most noble king, but I do not give my 
sanction. I decline the honor; I will not wed a man whom [ 
have never seen. If he cannot woo me in person, then I will 
not have him. I prefer the ambassador he hath sent”, she said 
with a low laugh. “He is young and well favored. I prefer the 
prince, whom I have seen, to his distant kinsman. For aught I 
know, king Hiram is old and ugly, bad tempered and cruel. 
So once for all, I will not have him”, she said with a stamp of 
her sandalled foot. 

This act and answer caused consternation. The Queen was 
shocked. Rameses had never denied Ranee any wish her heart 
desired; but, in the choice of a husband, he was in a quandary, 
and he gave his wife a glance as if seeking her aid. But Tah- 
penes would not aid him. She was no match-maker, and had 
only assisted in one, that of gaining the king’s consent to the 
marriage of her sister Ra-meri with Hadad, the Israelite, who 
had been brought up at the court of Pharaoh. 

She therefore shook her head, leaving Rameses to manage 
this matrimonial tangle alone. At length he said with a frown: 
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“My daughter, a royal princess cannot marry the ambassador. 
He is but the messenger of Hiram in this affair. Wouldst thou 
marry the servant when thou canst have the master?” 

“T certainly will’, said Ranee with a smile. “I have my own 
ideas about the man I want to marry. Therefore, I have chosen 
this handsome prince. I will wed him and no other. The man 
to whom I give my hand must be greater, firmer, of a more 
determined character than I. He is of this loftier stamp, Oh 
Pharaoh, and I intend to have him.” 

“My daughter, in ancient days such heroes lived, but they 
no longer exist”, said Rameses with a smile of superior wisdom. 

“The prince hath pleaded the cause of king Hiram so well 
that I am sure he will make an ideal husband; so I have de- 
cided against Hiram, the king, in favor of Ardas, the prince. 
I would not have the king were he as handsome as Osiris and as 
rich as the mines of Ophir.” 

Then Rameses tried to show his wilful daughter the ad- 
vantages to be gained from a marriage with the King of Tyre. 
For reasons of state this must be regarded with consideration. 
By the Phoenician alliance, Egypt would be protected on her 
coast. This was no mean advantage, as they were the greatest 
mariners and merchants of the age, and traded slaves and mer- 
chandise to every part of the world, as far as Bratania, the tin 
islands of the north. They also held the caravan routes, ex- 
changing gold and gems for the beautiful pottery and gold em- 
broideries of Babylon. From Arabia they brought spices and 
perfumes, while Persia supplied them with the choicest fabrics 
of her looms. And above all, they held the two great secrets of 
the age, namely, where lay the land of Ophir, and the famous 
Tyrian dye; and, in case of war, they held the gateway to Egypt. 

“All this I know, Oh Rameses,” said Ranee, as she sat on 
the floor at the feet of Pharaoh. Then laying her hands on his 
knee, she lowered her voice to a confidential whisper as she 
said: “But thou wouldst prefer to keep thy daughter in Egypt, 
for thou hast forgotten Oristan, Sire.” 

A shade of sadness came over the face of Rameses. 

“With prince Ardas as my husband, Shishak would never 
stand a chance of wearing the two crowns of Egypt.” 

At the sound of this name Rameses was considerably moved, 
for he detested his young nephew, the son of his sister. He was 
well aware that his beloved son, Oristan, stood little chance of 
being ruler of Egypt, as he suffered with a disease of the lung, 
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which all the magicians and physicians in the kingdom had tried 
to cure without avail; and they had warned Rameses that in all 
probability he would outlive his delicate son. He thereupon re- 
sisted no longer, but laid his hand tenderly on his daughter’s 
head and said: “Oh my daughter, when could I refuse thee any- 
thing on earth?” 

Rameses spent much time in studying to please this lovely 
daughter. Perhaps it was love, perhaps it was fear; at any rate 
this great warrior was as wax in her hands. She rose joyfully 
to her feet, threw her arms around his neck, and kissed him 
warmly; and he there and then made up his mind that unless 
Ardas complied with Ranee’s wishes, he would find an implac- 
able enemy in the mighty Pharaoh. 

‘Most noble son of Ra,” said Ranee, “‘I want thee to let me 
manage this affair in my own way. I want to be wooed just like 
any ordinary woman, for love-mating is the happiest time of a 
maiden’s life, be she princess or peasant. When the noble prince 
comes to ask thy gracious permission to pay his addresses to me, 
then ‘twill be time enough to play the parent’, and with another 
kiss she joined her mother and sister. 

Ardas was not informed of the honor awaiting him; and 
for the next two weeks the princess invited him daily to escort 
her on all occasions. She entertained him in a charming man- 
ner; and devised new plans for his amusement. 

Banquets and fetes, attended by all the nobles, were given 
in his honor. The most beautiful and brilliant women in Egypt 
graced the feasts at court, but above them all, in beauty as in 
rank, was the fascinating princess Ranee. She arranged no end 
of pleasures for the prince; while all he craved was freedom 
to steal away to a beautiful garden not far from the palace, and 
there spend the blissful hours with his golden-haired Nicia. 

In the sunny mornings, the great gilded barge of Rameses, 
its purple sails embroidered with the winged globe, was always 
waiting to take the princess and her guests up or down the river. 
First there was a voyage up the Nile to Tauba (Thebes) to visit 
the Temple of Karnak, or down the river to Sais or Bubastis, to 
the Temple of the cat-headed Goddess. Under the silken canopy 
on its deck the princess would recline on her sumptuous divan 
of ivory and gold, while slave girls with flower-wreathed heads 
would wave the great plumes to and fro, or hold an enormous 
green parasol to shield her from the sun, and beautiful maidens 
sang the river chants as they plied the oars of the sumptuous 
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craft. Another time it would be a camel ride to the wonderful 
lake of Moeris or a trip to Medinet Abou, the great temple 
founded by Rameses, her father. 

The princess Avaris usually accompanied her « on these ex- 
cursions. Avaris was needed to take away Maris, whom the 
prince always endeavored to have close at hand. As yet Ranee 
could not admit to herself that she had made much progress in 
the affections of Ardas. She had tried every device known to 
woman, to win his heart; but he only talked of Hiram, the king, 
till she was sick of the name. All her glances of love, all her 


_ fascinating ways, he interpreted as a capitulation in favor of 


Hiram, never dreaming, in his blindness, that they were meant for 
himself. As Ranee said to Avaris, “He always manages to have 
that grave-faced old sphinx near by’, and when Avaris, obeying 
her instructions, obligingly took Maris away to beguile the hours 
for her with his stories of travel in unknown lands, Ardas was 
found to be impervious to all her charms. 

At first Ranee was pleased. This was the first man she could 
not bring to her feet with a glance of her topaz eyes. Opposition 
only fanned the flame of her desires. She felt all the wild ex- 
hilaration of the hunter stalking his prey. That she would bring 
him to her feet eventually, she did not doubt; in the meantime 
she played with him as a cat does with a mouse. One day she 
would be all-smiles and graciousness; the next, sulks and frowns. 
This latter mood Ardas would gladly welcome with a sigh of re- 
lief, thinking, alas, that perchance he would be banished from 
her presence; but next day she would be sweeter than ever. With 
a smile she would command his presence, and hope would vanish 
for him. 

One day she smiled most sweetly upon him, saying: “Tell 
me, noble prince, why dost thou leave the banquet at the tenth 
hour? Art thou under a vow to leave the festive board ere the 
hilarity hath well begun?” 

“I go, most charming princess,” he said solemnly, “because 
Aryas hath warned me not to be abroad after the tenth hour. I 
must be in my bed. If I am careless and disobey, death is liable. 
to claim me as his own.” 

“Now I understand”, she said with a slight shudder. “I will 
myself speak to Rameses, and see that thou art dismissed before 
the fatal hour.” 

So the way was made easy for his departure every evening, 
for no Egyptian would dream of disobeying the injunctions of a 
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sooth-sayer ; and every night at the tenth hour, Ardas and Maris 
were free, so that the prince might join his beloved wife, and the 
same programme was invariably followed. 

Having robed themselves as Egyptians, in white linen with 
folded headdress, Maris would row Ardas to the villa, and leave 
him. Then he would let the boat drift down stream, and leaving 
it in the care of Teta, he would sleep in his tent in the camp of the 
Phoenicians. 

Just at daybreak, when the sun began to gild the Eastern 
skies, he would return and sound the melodious horn; then Ardas 
would join him and the two would row up the river to the palace 
of the prince, where faithful Nebo would be waiting with a light 
repast ; and after a few hours’ rest, they would sally forth once 
more to the royal palace, to be entertained by its gorgeous pa- 
geants. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE MAKING OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


N the night of the twenty-seventh of Payni (June), Sethos 
called Una to his side and bade her get ready to accompany 
him to the Temple of Athor at the ninth hour. 

“T will be with thee promptly, grandsire”’, she answered, for 
she was used to his midnight vigils at the temple. 

At the time appointed, therefore, I saw Sethos making his 
way to the shrine of Athor. All was still in the great temple; the 
flickering torch he carried illuminated only a little space in the 
brooding shadows, and the painted figures of the sumptuous fres- 
coes seemed to dance as if imbued with life. 

He made his way through the dim passages, accompanied by 
Una. The patter of her sandals sounded wierd and ghostly in 
the silence of that vast chamber, as her footsteps re-echoed from 
the great walls. The torch Sethos carried was in a bronze holder, 
the foot of which was in the form of an eagle’s claw. This he 
set on the floor, and bade Una wait until he summoned her to his 
presence. Then he stepped to a curtained doorway and softly 
drew back the draperies, which were suspended from golden rings 
on a pole embedded in the masonry. 

This was the Sanctuary of Athor; never entered except by a 
hierarch. Before him was a comparatively small room, surround- 
ed by alabaster pillars. From the centre of the ceiling hung an 
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enormous white egg, with the sun serpent coiled around it. This 
was to represent the Egg of Seb, the Sacred Goose, the primordial 
life cell. The sun serpent, heat, was supposed to hatch the egg. 

To his right was an alabaster altar, white as snow, heaped 
with flowers, and the intoxicating perfume nearly overpowered 
one. Ona marble pedestal in the centre of the room stood a large 
statue of Athor. She was carved out of a single block of pale 
pink marble, with a face divinely beautiful. The hair, which 
flowed over her shoulders, was painted with gold, and the crescent 
horns were just visible beneath the golden wreath. In one hand 
she bore a tambourine, in the other she held the emblem of life 
(the crux ansata), the first symbolical of the captivating power of 
music, and the other representing the power and pleasure of love. 

The statue wore an apron, studded with magnificent jewels ; 
and covering her was a wonderful veil, which was adjusted to her 
head and fell in folds to her feet. It was of a pale luminous 
green, shot with iridescent colors, in which gold, silver and pur- 
ple seemed woven together in one harmonious whole. An ob- 
server on one side would have pronounced the veil green, typi- 
fying spring; another, on the other side, would have said it was 
brown, like autumn leaves; and one in front would have de- 
clared it reminded him of golden sunshine; but few ever saw 
this wonderful veil, except Sethos and his attending priests, for 
to look upon Athor’s veil was sacrilege; only at the Spring Festi- 
val were the people allowed this privilege. 

On the pedestal at the feet of the goddess, were inscribed 
these words: “I AM ALL THAT WAS, AND IS, AND EVER 
SHALL BE, AND NO MORTAL HATH EVER LIFTED 
MY VEIL.” 

Sethos was dressed in his priestly robes of office. He wore a 
tiara, adorned by a winged sun, sparkling with jewels; and the 
sacred serpent was coiled around his brow. In his flowing robe 
of white linen and his mantle of leopard skin, heavily fringed with 
gold, hanging from his shoulder, he made an imposing figure of 
majestic appearance. 

Sethos proceeded to light the censer with palm wood, then 
swung it up and down, backward and forward, until the room 
was filled with the fragrant incense. He then summoned Una, who 
was arrayed in a white robe, and wore a vest embroidered with 
the winged globe. Round her head was the ureus, and over it 
she wore a veil of gossamer, tinted with rose and gold, like the 
dawn of morning. On either side rose a feathery white ostrich 
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plume, the emblem of truth. In her hand she carried a jingling 
systrum, which she now shook with a tinkling melody, and Sethos 
intoned a low monotonous chant, while he led her into the Sanc- 
tuary where only the initiated could go. 

After a few minutes spent in prayer, he seated Una in an 
ivory tripod; then he detached his sapphire amulet, the image 
of the goddess, and putting it into Una’s hand he bade her gaze 
thereon. He sat opposite her and fixed his eyes on her face, pass- 
ing his hand backward and forward several times. Gradually her 
breath became fainter and fainter, her features grew pale and 
cold, her lips parted, and the maiden slept. 

“Oh, thou Benificent One! Thou beloved of all women. 
Thou who takest under thy protection all the mothers of earth. 
Thou who art the Fountain of Knowledge, from whose source 
I draw my inspiration, tell me, I pray thee, have I read the stars 
aright ?” 

“Thou hast’, came a voice like a long-drawn note of music. 

“Oh great and glorious goddess, will I be able to safeguard 
these two mortals, who have ventured into the jaws of death? 
Will his great love suffice to draw them out of the deep waters, 
or must they sink and inevitably perish ?” 

And again in the profound silence, seeming to issue from the 
lips of the goddess, came the answer : 


“Death cannot part the twain, 

No power on earth his love shall sever. 
Kingdoms shall rise and wane, 

But still his love shall live forever.” 


Sethos now arose, and, bowing to the four cardinal points of 
the heaven, he began to chant the hymn of farewell to the oracle. 
Then he passed his hands over Una’s face, bade her awake, and 
together they passed out of the temple and were taken to their 
home in the waiting litter. 





The roof of the Villa Amentu was a very pleasant one. There 
I saw Nicia in the morning sunshine. Her bright hair was tucked 
away under her Egyptian head-dress, for only in the privacy of 
the mandara were the long golden braids let down. She was 
leaning over the parapet, watching the busy scene below. The 
great river was alive with boats of all descriptions, and gay voices 
were chanting and singing, the music being borne up to her on 
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the breeze as she watched this ever-varying panorama. The 
roof was at all times an inviting place to spend a pleasant day, and 
a cool place on which to sleep at night, with only the sky for the 
roof of one’s chamber. 

The gaily striped awnings, supported by graceful pillars, 
cast a cool shade on marble settees and easy chairs. The floor 
was covered with mats of braided reeds, while oleanders, set in 
great porous jars, placed at intervals, threw out their pleasing 
fragrance. 

To the north was An* with its temples and towers, the 
Temple of the Sun being conspicuous in the morning sunshine. 
To the west rose the Lybian hills, near which lay the great Necro- 
polis, with its numerous pyramids, great and small. Here one 
caught a glimpse of the Lake of the Dead, just visible through the 
trees, with the silent Sphinx keeping watch over all. 

In the afternoon those great pyramids were blue as the at- 
mosphere; but in the morning, their polished sides reflected the 
sun’s rays with dazzling splendor. To the south lay Memphis 
(Menefer the Good), with her temples, obelisks and monoliths. 
Here was the Temple of Osiris, and its near neighbour, the Temple 
of Ptah; while in the far distance could be seen the tall golden 
pinnacle of the Observatory of Athor; and close at hand was the 
Temple of Thoth, the God of Wisdom. This temple had a dome 
of silver which shed a lustre of its own, especially at night, be- 
neath the light of the moon. Its bright dome was supposed to 
attract the moon’s benificent rays, and the shadows of its sa- 
cred grove were a favorite spot for young lovers, who desired the 
course of love to run smoothly. 

Nicia heard the welcome sound of Una’s voice in the court- 
yard below, as she called lovingly to the black cat. “Come, mie, 
mie.” | 

“Good morrow, Una dear; come up, but leave that cat below. 
She fairly haunts me; I like her not. The roof is my domain, 
where no sacred cats are allowed.” Laughing heartily, Una joined 
her friend, and the two girls sat happily together. Nicia brought 
out a small round pillow, and pins of ivory, and her busy fingers 
flew swiftly as she wove a piece of filmy lace, so fine in texture 
that it resembled a cobweb. Una was trying to learn the intricate 
Greek pattern, but Nicia always wanted her to talk, for she was 
determined to learn all the legends of this wonderful country. 





*Later called Heliopolis; the name having the same meaning as 
the Hebrew Beth-Shemesh. 
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“The first pyramid,’ said Una, “the Splendid, is the tomb 
built for Khufu, of the Fourth Dynasty. The one to the south, 
the Great, is the tomb of Chafre (Cheops), of the same Dynasty. 
The third, the Superior, is the tomb of Men-Kau-Ra, and also of 
Nitocris; and today I will tell thee of these great men, who lived 
and died so long ago. All the smaller pyramids are the tombs 
of princes, noblemen, commanders, priests and distinguished men; 
and the small temples are those erected for some especial pur- 
pose, to commemorate some victory, or as an act of Thanksgiv- 
ing to the Gods. 

“We do not know much about Khufu, save that he must 
have been the most egotistical person that ever lived, for he de- 
cided to have erected to his memory the largest monument on 
earth; and his son-in-law followed his example; but I think 
Harmachis outdid them both, for she left her monument to be 
gazed at in silent wonder. Like thee everyone asks what is the 
meaning of that woman gazing forever at the East. So as long 
as she shall guard the valley, her monument will strike the be- 
holder with awe. 

“Human labor was abundant in those days of long ago, for 
it was supplied by slaves and captives, and even the third caste 
were not quite free. They had to leave their fields and flocks and 
give a share of their labor. 

“The huge masses of stone required for the building of the 
pyramids were dragged from the quarries by thousands of men, 
harnessed by ropes to rudely constructed cars, and goaded by the 
lash of the task-masters. If they fainted or fell, they were left 
to die; for life was cheap then, as it was at the time of the He- 
brews. Now we have comparatively but few slaves. 

“Layer by layer that great ‘Mer’ grew; year after year the 
slaves toiled on, laying course after course of masonry, each one 
of smaller area than its predecessor, until at length the pyramid 
was completed, and Khufu has the greatest monument the world 
will ever know, for I don’t suppose another man of such colossal 
vanity will ever be born again. Next time he will have a task 
to think of something more imposing. 

“As the work progressed, the original chamber was aban- 
doned for some reason, and Khufu had two spacious chambers 
excavated, for himself and his queen. They were constructed 
at higher levels than the old ones, and he forbade any painting or 
decoration of his tomb; nothing but the sign of the builder was 
to tell future ages of his history. 
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“The great domed chamber, in which the embalmed body of 
Khufu was to lie, was excavated, and approached by an inclined 
passage, which points exactly to the north, and inclines at the 
precise angle to point to the star Gamma Draconis. As you notice, 
the pyramids face the four cardinal points, so they are not merely 
tombs, but refer to certain astrological and mathematical se- 
crets. The four sides are highly polished, and beautifully adorned 
with zones; the patterns are in red, blue, green and rose colored 
stones, forming a huge mosaic. The summit is covered with a 
gold-pointed cap called the Lights. Thou canst see the sun glit- 
tering on the golden tip and playing on its many-colored surface. 
On the summit is engraved the horoscope of the king who lies 
within. 

“In one of the chambers of the Splendid Pyramid, Khufu had 
his sarcophagus placed, and an inscription was painted thereon 
saying, ‘Here lies the body of Khufu’; but his mummy was never 
laid in his great tomb after all; for before his death he became 
inad. So terrible were the sufferings of the thousands of slaves 
who built that pyramid, under these burning skies, that they rose 
in revolt and threatened to pull it down stone by stone. Khufu’s 
cruelty and tyranny rendered his name odious to all posterity ; for 
he closed all the temples, and forbade worship. Then suddenly 
he became possessed, and died writhing in agony. 

“The priests and nobles concealed his death from the people 
for a leng time. They buried him in a subterranean chamber, 
which he had for a treasure house, under the Nile. It took forty 
years to build that pyramid, and inscribed on it is the sum ex- 
pended in feeding the workmen, sixteen hundred talents being the 
amount required to feed them on onions, garlic and radishes 
alone. 

“Seven million slaves were engaged in making the great Cause- 
way, by which they brought the huge stones from the distant 
quarries. All building was suspended throughout Egypt during 
that time; the tomb of Khufu being the one great achievement 
of his reign. 

“Chafre, who married Khufu’s daughter, the Princess Me- 
renka, a priestess of Thoth, then became king, and he built the 
Great Pyramid for his tomb. He also built the Temple to 
Osiris near the pyramid, and adorned it with the statue of him- 
self and his wife, in green basalt. They are beautiful; perhaps I 
may show them to thee some day. 


“The third pyramid is the tomb of Men-Kau-Ra. He is said 
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to have found some tablets supposed to have belonged to Harma- 
chis, which told of her worship of the God of Light. At any 
rate, he tried to restore the worship that had prevailed during 
her reign. He had the beautiful face of her God, from the 
vase in her temple, made into a statue of Kutesel or Ku-a-ten. 
He was very pious, and when he died he was buried under the 
name of Osiris; and hoped in time to be incorporated with that 
god. His sarcophagus of red granite is covered with a prayer 
to that effect, and his tomb is painted with the legend o¢ the god. 
When struck, his sarcophagus sends forth a sound like a deep- 
toned bell.” 

“And doth he still lie in that vast pile, Una? Waiting for 
what ?” 

“For his reincarnation, but he might have to wait for thou- 
sands of years. It all depends on the manner in which his soul 
was judged. It is hard to live this mortal life so that our souls 
shall balance the Feather of Truth. Now, in that same pyramid 
lies Nitocris, the beautiful one. But look, 1 am getting this leaf 
all wrong, see how the threads are tangled.” 

“Oh, never mind thy lace-making. Go on with the story, 
said Nicia. “I am all impatience to hear more.” 

“Well Nitocris was the daughter of Meneletus, Chief Com- 
mander of the Army of Pharaoh. Meneletus had married a 
beautiful captive taken in battle. She was from the mountains 
in the far north; and ’tis said they are the most beautiful women 
in the world, for they were the children of the stars.” 

“The children of the stars? How can that be, Una?” 

“Why, long ago, the sons of the stars came down to earth in 
the form of great snow-white birds with shining wings, and 
inated with the daughters of men; and behold, these women 
became so beautiful that men feared to look upon them. Their 
faces shone with unearthly radiance. I think thou must have 
come from that race, Nicia.” 

“Oh, I trust not for I am very human.” 

“After these visitors from the stars had flown away, the 
women bemoaned their lovers and wept for them, until one 
by one they died of grief; but the children of these women 
were wonderful to behold, and the mother of Nitocris was one 
of them. 

“Meneletus worshipped this beautiful creature; but she 
always seemed sad. She had two children, a boy and a girl. When 
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Nitocris was about ten years old, Meneletus was coming from 
Abydos to Memphis, and camped for the night in the desert. 
He missed his wife from the tent, and went out to seek her. 
He found her, far from the camp, standing with hands out- 
stretched to the sky, her head bent in a listening attitude. She 
did not seem to hear him when he spoke to her. He led her 
back to the tent, spread the skins, and bade her lie down while 
he summoned her women. When he returned, the tent was 
empty. She had gone. 

“All around them stretched the limitless waves of sand. On 
the great plain not a living thing was in sight. The moon flooded 
the vast expanse with its silvery light, making it light as day. 
Every object was visible for miles, but there was no sign of her.” 

“Perhaps a lion had carried her off”, said Nicia. 

“Nay, then the lion would have been seen, or its tracks found 
in the sand. Nay, Nicia, her father had swept down and carried 
her away to the realm of the stars. Meneletus now lavished all 
his love on his little daughter, who was the image of her mother. 
In time he wedded the Lady Thebia, an Egyptian of high rank, so 
that the child would not lack a mother’s care, but she had two 
daughters much older than the little Nitocris. Meneletus was 
called away to war, and was taken prisoner. He was held in 
bondage for many years. When the Lady Thebia heard of this 
she made a slave of Nitocris and gave her as handmaiden to her 
two daughters ; and the boy, Meori, she drove from his home. 

“Athyr and Lybia had seen twenty inundations and were old 
and ugly, and lovers ceased to run after them (if they ever had 
any), so they hated the little maid who, like the budding lotus, 
was just unfolding her wondrous beauty. She had golden hair 
and fair complexion, with rosy cheeks; and her brown eyes 
shone with wondrous light, for was she not a daughter of the 
stars? 

“The young prince, Sethenes, who afterward became king, 
gave a great banquet, to which all the eligible maidens in the 
kingdom were invited, so that he might choose a wife and a 
queen for Egypt. The two sisters robed themselves in gorgeous 
array for the feast, and went to the palace, leaving Nitocris sitting 
disconsolately by the burning brazier. 

“She was wishing that her dear father was with her ; then she, 
too, would have gone to the palace, for she would have liked to 
lave seen the prince, who was young and handsome, when 
looking up, she beheld a very old woman, leaning on an ivory 
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staff and wearing a tall pointed cap. Her robe of white linen 
was bordered with stars wrought in tissue of gold and blue; on 
her cap was a moon, encircled with cabalistic signs; the clasps 
of her sandals, her bracelets and amulets, all bore the mystic 
circle with its winged figure.” 

“ “Dost wish to go to yonder palace, fair maiden?’ asked the 
stranger. 

““*Aye,’ replied Nitocris. ‘Indeed I do, but I have only this 


one ragged garment, and my anklet doth proclaim me slave to 
Thebia.’ 


“*Thou shalt have thy wish. I will change thy robe and 
unlock the anklet; but thou must promise that thou wilt hasten 
to thine home before the twelfth hour strikes from the tower of 
the palace, for at that moment my power ends, and thy robe 
will turn to rags, and thou wilt stand as thou art now, in the 
midst of the gay company.’ ” 

“Good dame, I promise thee but to glance at the grandeur of 


royalty. I want but to see the wonder of it all, and then I will 
fly back on winged feet.’ ” 


“Then the old woman touched her dress with her wand, and 
behold, she was clothed in shining gauze, that looked like misty 
moonlight, with stars shining through. Her hands were covered 
with jewels, and on her head was a diadem of stars that sparkled 
with a living light. Her tiny feet were encased in sandals of 
frosted silver, with cunning embroidery, and clasps on which were 
engraved the mystic circle. No mortal ever saw such foot-wear 
before, for they were magic sandals, Nicia. 


“She led Nitocris to the door, and there she turned the water 
jar into a splendid litter of gold, and the cat and her kittens into 
four black slaves to bear her to the palace; and when she arrived, 
everyone was amazed at the beauty of the maid, and the men 
could not show her attention enough. The prince himself bowed 


low before the mysterious stranger, and led her to the dais at his 
right hand. 


“After the banquet he took her into the starlit court to tell her 
how much he admired her marvellous beauty, when suddenly the 
twelfth hour was heard pealing from the great brazen gong in 
the palace. The prince turned his head to listen, and lo! the 
maiden was gone! But lying on the marble pave was one of the 
magic sandals. He looked for her everywhere; he sent the slaves 
all over the gardens; but she could not be found; so he issued a 
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proclamation, saying that he would wed the maiden who could 
wear the wonderful sandal. 

“So every maiden who had attended the banquet that night 
came to the palace to try on the sandal. After all had been there 
the prince sent officers to every household, and when they came 
to Thebia’s the two sisters tried every means to crush their feet 
into the tiny sandal, abusing the little slave who waited so 
patiently upon them. One of the officers, a young man, who had 
noticed the beautiful maiden at the banquet, insisted on trying the 
sandal on the foot of the slave, and lo! it fitted perfectly. She 
was then taken to the palace, and in due time she became the bride 
of the king, and queen of Egypt. Her young husband was killed 
in battle not long after, for her love was fatal to mortal men, and 
30 she became sole ruler of the kingdom, and men went mad for 
love of her beauty, and her rosy cheeks were the wonder of 
Egypt; and to this day she is known as the “rosy-cheeked queen.” 
She was the most beautiful queen since Harmachis. She was 
witty and wise, and many of her sayings have been handed down 
to us.”’* 

“Now her brother, Meori, whom Nitocris loved very much, 
was murdered by nobles, friends of Thebia; so for revenge, the 
queen invited them all to a state banquet, and Thebia and her 
daughters as well; and when the guests arrived they were led 
through a secret passage to the underground chamber where lay 
the sarcophagus containing the mummy of Khufu. The chamber 
was brilliantly illuminated with torches. Here the banquet was 
spread. Among the guests were some of the great men of 
Egypt. The queen entertained her guests royally, but just as 
the mummy was being carried around, a rushing and roaring 
sound was heard overhead, and a deluge burst into the hall. A 
trap door in the roof, which had been opened at the queen’s com- 
mand, let in the waters of the Nile, and all were drowned at 
this feast of death. She herself escaped, having left the doomed 
chamber a few moments before, but the papyrus tells that Nitocris 
was troubled by the souls of the dead, who had not been em- 
balmed. 

“She had a chamber cut in the pyramid of Men-Kau-Ra, be- 
cause he, being almost a God, could save her from Tuat; but at last 
she killed herself for fear; and now she doth bewitch all who ap- 
proach the pyramid at night, and they become mad. Nitocris had 
the most beautiful mummy case in all Egypt. Her sarcophagus 


*This is the original story of Cinderella, as told by the Arabs. 
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is of blue basalt. The greatest artists in the country worked for 
years in painting the case. Round the edge is painted a curse 
on those who shall disturb her sleep and try to take her case out 
of Egypt; if by caravan, a simoon will blot them off the face of 
the earth; if by sea, then the ship and all in her will go to the 
bottom of the ocean; for the magic sandal is buried with her.+ 

“And now I have talked enough for one day,” said Una, “and 
my lace it goeth but slowly.” She held up about an inch of work. 

“Thy lace! If thou wilt promise to entertain me with thy de- 
lightful stories, I will make thee a robe that Nitocris might have 
worn, so fine shall it be, and I will weave garlands of flowers 
all over it. Thou canst wear it for thy wedding, Una.” 

“By the Gods, ’tis a rash promise! I will come in two days 
and bring thee the thread. Shall it be of silk or linen?” 

“Of Persian linen, I think. Una, where dost thou get thy 
store of lore?” 

“From the papyri in the temples. Every temple hath its room 
of learning, and we Egyptians have more than any other nation; 
for, as we drink of the sweet waters of the Nile, we drink the 
mysteries of life and death, the knowledge of the immortality of 
the soul; and we study the occult and mysterious.” 

The two girls bade each other good morrow, and Nicia went 
back to her work, singing gaily, for she was practising a song 
for Ardas. Every evening, at the tenth hour, the prince would 
arrive at the villa, and it was her delight to wait upon him. After 
Amrah had cleared away the light repast, which Ardas would 
make pretense of eating, for the sake of the pleasure Nicia took 
in providing it, she would bring the great gilded harp, and play 
for him, for her arm was now quite recovered. Nicia possessed 
an exquisite voice, that thrilled the listener to the heart. She 
could not sing the Phoenician songs he loved so well; but she sang 
in Greek, and accompanied herself on the harp, with a low rip- 
pling melody that held Ardas entranced ; and while she played, his 
spirit seemed to wander through a world of flowers and sunshine, 
and he would awake as if from a pleasant dream. 

“Thou dost play so cunningly with those strings, Nicia, that 
thou hast twined them around my heart. Methinks if I had 
passed to the shades, and thou wert to play thy divine music, 
thou couldst call me back to earth”, he said, as he took her in 
his arms ina warm embrace. “Now for thy lesson in my tongue. 





tThe Pyramid was rifled in 1880, and the mummy case of Nitocris 


was shipped to England. The ship foundered at sea, and not a soul 
was saved. 
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Thinkest thou I must always talk in Greek? Suppose we try 
the song”; and he blythely carolled a Phoenician love song which 
he was trying to teach her, his fine tenor voice making the date- 
wood rafters ring, for he was a wonderful singer himself; and 
together they would spend hours with music and song. 

At other times he would bring a cushion and lie at her feet, 
while she embroidered cloth of gold in flowers made after the 
manner of the East, with gold and silver wire, on which were 
strung glass beads. 

He would tell her of his people, or stories of hunting and bat- 
tle; and all too soon would they hear the melodious call of Maris, 
that would remind them the day was at hand. Thus they lived in 
a dream of bliss, meeting daily, and in secret, and the tie that 
bound them was known to none but the few friends who had 
assisted at the nuptials. 

Ardas worshipped Nicia; he adored her, idolized her, loved 
her with an all-absorbing devotion. Few men loved as he did. She 
was his loadstar, his monad seeking for her dyad. Side by side 
through life she should share his honors, as his only wife and 
consort. “Is she not the crown jewel of my heart?” he would 
say in raptures to Maris, who frankly told him he had never 
seen any one so deeply in love as he, and in many ways tried to 
make Ardas realize that Nicia was only a human being, subject to 
all the frailties of human life. 


To be continued. 
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